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GOOD CHEER. 


WE presume there is no character from which hope has 
been completely eliminated and lost. But there are a great 
many characters in which it is not a prevailing and inspir- 
ing force. ‘There are some whose future is never clear, and, 
as a consequence of this, the present is always under a 
cloud. Good cheer we hold to be one of the prime Chris- 
tian virtues and graces, and it depends more upon ourselves 
than we generally acknowledge. There is no one, whatever 
his temperament or his surroundings, who may not attain 
unto it, unless there is in him some hereditary taint of 
monomania; and even then we are not sure but the mania 
may always be kept at bay. Despondency, in fact, is an 
inceptive insanity, and needs to be watched and carefully 
barred out from our domestic, social, and religious world; 
while the door should always be kept open toward hope, 
that it may come in with its irradiations and rainbows. 

In the household, a morbid disposition develops itself in 
chills and gloom. Sorrow is good for us, for it melts our 
hearts and subdues our selfish will. Anger we can endure, 
provided it comes and goes like the lightning, and leaves a 
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clearer atmosphere afterwards. But a moody temper, that 
glooms out day after day, and loves the darkness better 
than the light, is a great deal worse than that. It generally 
chooses to retreat within the prerogatives of silence and 
reserve. It says very little, it refuses to state its case with 
any such explicitness that you can apply a remedy. Only 
it implies by its tone and manner that it is enduring great 
wrong and suffering, slow martyrdom, somehow and from 
somebody. Its influence on the economy of the household 
is very much like one of those long easterly storms that in- 
vest your premises with a sullen air which permeates all the 
nooks and crannies, — makes even the paint and the furniture 
look dingy, — singing doleful tunes around the corners of 
buildings, wailing on a minor key through old crevices, and 
finally possessing the whole house with its damps and 
shadows. Not less pervading are the chills and damps of 
a moody spirit, too fond of self-martyrdom to utter loud 
complainings, but choosing rather in silence to radiate 
itself through the household. Whenever any house has 
become possessed with such a spirit as this, I rather marvel 
that the swallows and the robins should come and sing 
about the premises, for it seems more fitting that the owls 
should perch on the chimneys, and the bats seek their 
habitation under the eaves. 

Mark the contrast to this where good cheer is the pre- 
vailing and elastic spirit, and sheds over all things its light 
and gayety. When hope has become such a habit of mind 
as to give spring and buoyancy to its natural movements, 
two results invariably follow. Duties become easy, and 
common troubles become light. The same amount of 
physical strength goes twice as far, if put forth in a cheer- 
ful and not in a desponding mood. In one case obstacles 
become slight; you stretch out your hand, and they vanish. 
Distance becomes less, because wings are added to your 
feet. In the other case, the body hangs lifeless on the spirit ; 
you carry it about by main strength, and even the grass- 
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hopper is a burden. And, what is of vast importance, when 
hope lends its spring to your motions and radiates from 
your heart, it inspires all about you with strength and 
confidence. The secret which a great many people have 
of gaining the victory, is that they breathe courage into 
those that work with them. They make the atmosphere 
about them electric, and so it braces everybody else that 
comes and breathes it. The troubles that come, bound off 
with feathery lightness, yea, in such an electric air they 
rather dance through it for sport and pastime; whereas, 
upon one of these collapsed souls they are sure. to alight 
and cling with a tenfold tenacity. We infer, then, that 
good cheer is one of the prime duties of the household, — 
that good cheer which is born of hope, flinging its prismatic 
colors over common interests and common things. 

Temptation comes in subtle and variant shapes. Thege 
are some who can resist the Devil when he urges to grosser 
sin, but who do not resist him when he sends those mul- 
titudinous little imps of darkness, that come up into the 
house like the frogs of Egypt, covering the chairs, the floors, 
the ceilings, the window-panes, and settling down as an 
impalpable cloud on all the household, and the minds of 
all within it, so that whereas there was once merry sun- 
shine, flashing free and filling the whole house from cellar 
to attic, there is now moping silence, despondency, and 
spleen. These tempters are sometimes harder to keep 
off, for they creep in through cracks, and broken panes, 
and doors ajar, and sometimes, perhaps, have got possession 
before you know it. Some will have it that there is no 
resisting the emissaries of Satan when they come in the 
shape of these dusky but almost invisible gnomes. Do 
not believe it: they seldom come where affection reigns 
in its fulness; and when they do, they will vanish before 
a few flashes of heart-sunshine, and 


“ Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away.” 
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Not less important shall we find this virtue of good 
cheer, if we enlarge our view a little, and look at social 
relations. Here again the contrast is quite as striking 
between those who have it and those who have it not. 
Eliminate the hopeful element from a man’s character, 
or even obscure it considerably, and you unfit him very 
thoroughly for all efficient duty in society. St. Paul, de- 
scribing Charity, names it as one of her essential virtues, 
that she hopeth all things. He means by this that she 
hopeth the best things of other people. Take this away, 
and you will be dwelling eternally upon what is faulty 
or defective in character. The spots which you see 
upon it—for every character has them —will take up 
your whole attention. You will always be sighing, and 
looking solemn, and. shaking your head in view of your 
neighbor’s sins and evil prospects; and this will be very 
sure to beget within you a censorious temper, that feeds 
on evil surmises and short-comings. That person does 
you a signal benefit who puts you on the best terms with 
your fellows, by bringing you into correspondency with 
all that is good and noble in character. That person 
does you a heinous wrong who impairs your confidence in 
man and woman, so that you may not see the luminous 
spots as well as the nebule,—so that you may not some- 
times hear commendation that shall not be followed by 
the croak of the ravens. 

This disposition is generally produced, or at least very 
much aggravated, by taking some artificial or technical 
rule of duty, and gauging everybody else by it. Does a 
man believe this or that dogma which I have settled to 
be all essential? Does he believe in this or that measure 
of reform, or adopt this or that practice in special cases? 
Then I put him down as a saint; otherwise, a very great 
sinner. By some such standard as this a man goes forth 
and takes the gauge of character, and comes to the 
conclusion that the world is in a very bad way, unless he 
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and God together can contrive something for its relief and 
safety. So he goes forth with his taper-light, like Diogenes 
emerging from his tub and peering about with his candle 
to find an honest man. How many have been passed over 
by such people as hopelessly incurable, because they fell 
short of some standard of civic virtue or local morality, 
who nevertheless are quite reclaimable through that large- 
ness of charity that can look through circumstance and 
accident, and hope for all things. 

From want of this buoyant hopefulness comes the dispo- 
sition always to scold and find fault. Matters are always 
out of joint, and always going backward, and everybody is 
to blame. Cheerfulness, however, that comes from this gay 
and living hope, always thanks God for the good that is, 
and on that basis asks your aid to work for the better time; 
and such a one works with tenfold efficiency, and obtains 
tenfold co-operation, because his courage is contagious, and 
puts heart into everybody else. 

Hopefulness is all-essential as an element in your char- 
acter, if you would educate your children and educate them 
well. Let them feel that you expect the best things of 
them, and they will delight in making efforts to come up to 
your expectations. Hope nothing good of them, and very 
likely they will see to it that you shall not be disappoint- 
ed. Some maxims of education take it for granted that 
youth will do nothing but sin,— they were made for that, 
and nothing else; and under such systems of culture I be- 
lieve there is generally a very large crop of depravity. Other 
systems of culture—that of the Moravians, for instance — 
assume just the opposite. Youth are expected to grow up 
religious, — that thing is taken for granted, and they generally 
do. They hope the largest and best things; they assume 
vice to be the exception, and not the rule; and their own 
efforts are stimulated to make it the exception. And the 
young are stimulated, too, by this generous confidence, and 
co-operate with their teachers, and the result is auspicious. 


19* 
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Never give a child to think that you expect he can do a 
mean action; lead him rather to think that you expect of 
him none other than true and generous courses, and your 
confidence will inspire him with the hope that maketh not 
ashamed. Under the depressing conviction that nothing 
good is hoped of him, who could make his way upward to 
the field of noble achievements ? 

In religious life, good cheer is not only important, but 
we attain to no full and rich experience unless it becomes 
largely dominant, yea, unless it settles at length on the 
Christian brow like a crown of light. There are two things 
which are very often confounded; and because of the 
mistake, the result is sometimes doleful indeed. These two 
things are self-examination and self-contemplation, — things 
very different. The first is a very good thing, the last is a 
very poor and wretched thing. Self-examination is impor- 
tant, and every one ought to practise it, not only now and 
then, but statedly ; and if he does, he will find enough some- 
times to fill him with dismay. But this is only in order to 
a great victory afterward. It reveals the want and the chaos 
within, that God may come and fill it up, to your greater 
and abounding joy. Afterwards your eye is not on self, but 
on God, and he fills your whole vision. But there are those 
who, having found out that they are in themselves nothing, 
and worse than nothing, never pass out of themselves ; they 
dwell there eternally, parading their own littleness before 
their own eyes. This is self-contemplation, and is sure to 
beget a pensive and desponding tone of mind, — never end- 
ing in that self-oblivious repose in the Divine strength and 
love, when we forget our weakness and littleness in God’s 
almightiness and grandeur. Cowardice and despondency 
come from morbid self-contemplation. Courage, strength, 
and exuberant peace come from passing out of self over into 
God, and fixing on him the steady and unclouded gaze. 
Self-examination reveals our deepest needs and our inmost 
sins, to the end that our needs may be met and our sins 
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purged away. Self-contemplation keeps the eye turned in- 
ward long after the work of self-examination is done; and so 
not God, but the uplooming depravity, fills the vision, and 
lends to piety its melancholy tinge. False views of God 
may have something to do with the matter, but false views 
of God even are generally nothing more than some projec- 
tion of self upon the Divine character, that overlays, and so 
shuts out, the Divine glories. Hence two styles of piety: 
one that whines and one that sings. Though an Apostle 
says that hope shall vanish away, he is only speaking of a 
specific and technical kind of hope,— the hope the Chris- 
tian has of his own salvation. ‘That salvation obtained, he 
will hope for it no longer. Still this angel of good cheer 
will go with him ; for, one heaven attained, another breaks 
on his faith, and so hope will spring up anew. So that the 
bard of this virtue sings its praises aright when he says it 
began with the march of time, and will continue “ when all 
the sister planets have decayed.” S. 





TRUTH AND LOVE. 


FROM THE PAPERS OF A STRANGER. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 


First RECOLLECTION. 


CuitpHoop has its mysteries and its wonders; but who 
can tell and who can explain them? We have all wandered 
in this dark, wondrous forest; we have all, at some period, 
opened our eyes in happy astonishment, while the fair real- 
ity of life overflowed our spirits. Then we knew not where 
we were nor who we were,— then the whole world was 
ours, and we belonged to the whole world. That was an 
eternal life, — without beginning and without end, — with- 
out repose, — without pain. Our hearts were serene as the 
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spring sky, fresh as the breath of violets, —still and holy as 
a Sunday morning. 

And what disturbs this God’s peace of the child? How 
can this innocent and unconscious state of being come to an 
end? What drives us out of this blessedness of isolation 
and universality, and plunges us at once alone and solitary 
into a darkened life ? 

Do not say, with solemn aspect, that it was sin! Can a 
child sin? Say, rather, we do not know, and must submit 
ourselves. 

Is it sin which makes the bud a flower, and the flower 
fruit, and the fruit turn to dust? 

Is it sin which makes the caterpillar a chrysalis, and the 
chrysalis a butterfly, and the butterfly dust? 

And is it sin which makes the child a man, and the man 
old, and the old man—dust? And what is dust? 

Say, rather, we do not know, and must resign ourselves, 

But yet it is so charming to look back on the spring of 
life, to penetrate its mysteries, to remember one’s self. 
Yes, even in the sultry summer, the stormy autumn, the 
cold winter of life, there comes now and then a spring day, 
and the heart says, “It is spring with me now.” This is 
such a day, and I stretch myself down on the soft moss in 
the dewy grove, extend my weary limbs, and look up through 
the green leaves into the infinite blue, and think, How was 
it with me in childhood? 

Then everything seems obliterated, and the first pages of 
memory are like an old family Bible. We find the first 
leaves wholly faded out, something scrawled upon them, and 
not quite clean. Not till we look further, and come to the 
chapters which tell of Adam and Eve being driven out of 
Paradise, does all begin to be clear and legible. Ah, but if 
we could only find the title-page, with the place where it was 
printed, and the date! But that is wholly lost, and instead 
of it we find only a simple inscription, — merely a record of 
baptism, — and there is written when we were born, and the 
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names of our parents and sponsors; and so we need not 
consider ourselves as editions without name or place. 

Yes, but the beginning, — if there were only no beginning, 
for at the beginning all thought and memory ceases at 
once. And when we thus look into childhood, and back 
from childhood into the infinite past, it is as if this myste- 
rious beginning receded more and more, and the mind goes 
back in vain, and yet can never get away, just as a child 
tries to find the place where the blue sky touches the earth, 
and runs and runs, and the sky keeps running before him, 
and still always rests upon the earth, — but the child is tired 
and never gets up with it. 

But now as we were once there — there — here, — as after 
all we did once begin, — what then do we know about it? 
Yes, memory shapes itself like a poodle emerging from the 
water which half blinds him, and makes him look very 
oddly. 

But yet I think I can remember still the first time that I 
saw the stars. I may have often seen them before, but one 
evening it seems to me as if it were cold, although I was 
lying in my mother’s lap, and I trembled, and was either 
chilled or frightened,— in short, something was passing 
within me which made my little self more than commonly 
observant of myself. Then my mother pointed out to me 
the shining stars, and I admired them, and thought they had 
made my mother look pretty. And then I felt warm again, 
and fell asleep pleasantly. 

And I remember too how I was once lying on the grass, 
and everything around was shaking and nodding, humming 
and buzzing. And then came a whole swarm of little many- 
footed winged beings, who placed themselves on my forehead 
and eyes, and bade me good morning. Then my eyes ached, 
and I called out to my mother, and she said, “ Poor child, 
how the mosquitos have stung him!” Then I could not 
open my eyes, and look any more at the blue sky. But my 
mother had a bunch of fresh violets in her hand, and then it 
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seemed to me as if a deep blue, fresh, aromatic fragrance 
went through my head, and even now when I see the first 
violets I recollect this, and it seems to me as if I must shut 
my eyes in order that the old dark-blue sky of that day may 
again arise in my soul. 

Yes, and I remember also how a new world again opened 
upon me, and one which was more beautiful than the starry 
firmament and the violet fragrance. It was on an Easter 
morning. My mother awaked me early, and our old church 
was before my window. It was not beautiful, but it had, 
nevertheless, a high roof and a high tower, and on the tower 
a golden cross, and it looked also much older and more gray 
than the other houses. Once I wanted to know who lived 
in it, and looked in through the iron-grating of the door. 
But it was quite empty within, and cold and cheerless, — 
not a soul in the whole house,— and after that I always 
shuddered when I went by the door. Now, on this Easter 
morning, when there had been an early rain, and afterwards 
the sun had risen in full splendor, and then shone the old 
church with the gray slate roof, and the high windows, and 
the tower with the golden cross in quite wonderful brilliancy. 
All at once the light which streamed through the high win- 
dows began to live and move. But that was much too 
bright to permit one to see within; and as I shut my eyes, 
the light came as it were into my mind, and everything 
within seemed to beam light and breathe fragrance, to sing 
and resound. Then it seemed as if a new life were begin- 
ning within me, as if I should become another man ; — and 
when I asked my mother what it was, she said it was an 
Easter hymn they were singing in the church. What pure, 
sacred song it was that penetrated my soul at that time, I 
have never been able to find out. It must surely have been 
an old church melody, such as sometimes burst upon the 
earnest soul of our Luther. I have never heard it since. 
But even now when I listen to an adagio of Beethoven, or 
a psalm from Marcello, or a chorus of Handel, or sometimes 
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when I hear in the Scotch Highlands or in the Tyrol a sim- 
ple song, it seems to me as if the high church windows were 
shining again, and organ-tones passed into the wind, and a 
new world were opening itself, — more beautiful than the 
starry heavens and the violet fragrance. 

This is what I remember from my earliest childhood, — 
and then comes between the dear face of my mother, as well 
as the mild, serious glance of my father, — and gardens, and 
vineyard, and green, soft turf, and an old, venerable book of 
prints, — and that is all I can make out from the first faded 
leaves of memory. 

After that it becomes clearer and plainer. Names and 
forms are deciphered. Not only father and mother, but 
brothers and sisters, and friends and teachers, and a host of 
strange people. Ah yes! of strange people,—so many of 
these are written in the memory! 


Seconp RECOLLECTION. 


Not far from our house, and opposite to the old church 
with the golden cross, there stood a large building, even 
larger than the church, and with many towers. These tow- 
ers looked gray and old, but they had no golden cross; stone 
eagles were seated on their summits, and a large blue and 
white flag fluttered from the highest tower over the high 
entrance-door, which was ascended by steps, and where on 
both sides two soldiers on horseback kept guard. The 
house had a great many windows, and behind the windows 
one could see red-silk curtains with golden tassels, and in 
the court-yard the old linden-trees stood around strewing the 
turf with their white, fragrant blossoms, and overshadowing 
the gray walls with their verdant foliage. Often had I gazed 
on all this, and in the evening, when the lindens gave out 
their fragrance, and the windows were lighted, I saw many 
figures like shadows gliding hither and thither, and music 
was heard from above, and carriages drove up, from which 
men and women alighted and hastened up the steps. They 
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all looked so good and beautiful, — and the men had stars 
on their breasts, and the women had fresh flowers in their 
hair, — and I often thought to myself, Why dost not thou 
go in also? 

At last one day my father took me by the hand and said: 
“We will go up to the castle. Thou must behave very 
gently, if the Princess speaks to thee, and must kiss her 
hand.” 

I was about six years old, and was greatly delighted, as 
one can only be at six years. I had already had so many 
silent thoughts about the shadows which I had seen passing 
before the lighted windows of evenings, and had heard so 
many good things said of the Prince and Princess, how gra- 
cious they were, and how they helped and comforted the 
poor and the sick, and how they were chosen by the grace 
of God to protect the good and to punish the bad. I had 
for a long time pictured to myself how everything must go 
on in the castle, and the Prince and the Princess were already 
old acquaintances in imagination, whom I knew as familiarly 
as my nut-crackers and my tin soldiers. 

My heart beat when I was going up the high steps with 
my father, and whilst he was still telling me that I must call 
the Princess “ Your Highness,” and the Prince “ Your Ex- 
cellency,” the doors flew open, and I saw before me a tall 
figure with brilliant, penetrating eyes. She was coming 
towards me and holding out her hand. There was an ex- 
pression in her face,— which I had long known, — and a 
familiar smile passed over her features. Seeing all this, I 
could restrain myself no longer ; and while my father was 
still standing, and bowing very low, I could not tell why, 
my heart sprang to my lips, and I ran up to the beautiful 
lady, fell on her neck, and kissed her as if she had been my 
mother. The beautiful tall lady did not seem displeased ; 
she smiled and stroked my hair. But my father seized my 
hand, and drew me away, saying I was very naughty, and 
he would never bring me here again. This perplexed me 
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greatly; the blood rushed to my cheeks, for I felt that my 
father was unjust to me. And I looked at the Princess, ex- 
pecting that she would defend me; but there was an expres- 
sion of mild seriousness in her face. And then I looked 
round to the ladies and gentlemen who were in the room, 
thinking that they would stand by me. But when I looked, 
I saw that they were all laughing. Then the tears came 
into my eyes, and I ran out to the door, down the steps, 
passed the linden-trees in the court-yard, and ran homewards 
till I got to my mother, when I threw myself into her arms, 
sobbing and crying. 

“ And what has happened to thee?” said she. 

“ Ah, mother!” cried I, “I was near the Princess; and 
she was a beautiful and kind lady, just like thee, my dear 
mother, and so I fell upon her neck and kissed her.” 

“ Ah,” said my mother, “ but thou shouldst not have done 
that, for they are strangers and high dignitaries.” 

“ And what then are strangers?” said I. “ May I not love 
everybody who looks upon me with kind, loving eyes ?” 

“ Thou mayst love them, my son,” answered the mother ; 
“but thou must not show it.” 

“ And is it then anything wrong,” I asked, “that I love 
people? And why then should I not show it?” 

“ Well, thou art quite right,” said she; “but thou must 
do as thy father tells thee ; and when thou art older, thou wilt 
understand why thou must not embrace all the beautiful 
ladies who look at thee with kind, friendly eyes.” 

That was a dark day. My father came home, and insisted 
on it that I had behaved ill. In the evening my mother put 
me to bed, and I said my prayers; but I could not sleep, and 
I kept thinking what these strangers could be, whom one 
dared not love. 


Alas the poor human heart! thus were thy leaves torn off 
even in the spring, and the feathers pulled out of thy wings! 
When the spring dawn of life opens the folded-up bud of thy 
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soul, all within is breathing out love. We learn to stand 
and walk, to speak and to read; but no one teaches us to 
love. That belongs to us as life does; indeed, we might say 
it is the inmost foundation of our existence. As the heay- 
enly bodies attract and revolve about each other, and are 
held together by the eternal law of gravitation, so do heav- 
enly souls attract and revolve around each other, and are 
held together by the eternal law of love. A flower cannot 
blossom without sunshine, and a man cannot live without 
love. Would not the heart of the child break with anguish, 
when the first cold breath of this strange world comes to it, 
did not the warm sunlight of love meet it from the eyes of 
mother and father, — as a mild reflection of divine light and 
divine love? And the longing which arises then in the child 
is the purest and the deepest love. It is love which encloses 
the whole world; which kindles when two kind human eyes 
shine upon it; which shouts again when it hears the voices 
of men. This is the old, inexhaustible love, — a deep well 
which no plummet has sounded,—a source of immeasurable 
riches. He who knows it knows also that there is no meas- 
ure in love, no more and no less, but that only he who 
loves with the whole heart, the whole soul, with all his 
powers, and from his whole mind, can love at all. 

But O how little remains of this love, before we have 
accomplished half our life-journey! The child learns that 
there are strangers, and ceases to be a child. The well of 
love is uncovered, and in the course of years it is wholly 
filled up. Our eyes kindle no more, but we pass each other 
soberly and quietly on the miry streets. We scarcely greet 
each other, for we know how sharply it cuts into the soul 
when a greeting is not returned, and how much pain it 
gives to separate from those whom we have once greeted, 
and whose hand we have pressed. The wings of the soul 
soon lose all their feathers; the petals of the flowers are 
almost all torn and faded; and from the inexhaustible foun- 
tain of! love there remain to us only a few drops, which 
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cool our tongues to keep us from quite fainting away. And 
then we call these drops love. But it is no more the pure, 
full, fresh child’s love. It is love with care and anxiety, — 
a burning glow, a raging passion, —love which consumes 
itself like rain-drops on the hot sand, — love which desires, 
not love which bestows itself, — love which asks, Wilt thou 
be mine? not love which says, I must be thine, — selfish, 
doubting love it is! And that is the love which poets sing, 
and which youths and maidens believe in, — a flame which 
flashes up and vanishes, but does not warm, and leaves 
nothing behind but smoke and ashes. We have all be- 
lieved, at one time or another, that these rockets are sun- 
beams of eternal love. But the clearer the brightness, the 
darker the night which follows. 

And then when all around is dark, when we feel ourselves 
truly alone, when all men, right and left, pass us by, and 
know us not, then a forgotten feeling sometimes arises in 
the breast, and we know not what it is, for it is really 
neither love nor friendship. “ Dost thou not know me?” 
one might call out to each one who passes us by coldly and 
strangely. Then we feel that man is nearer to man than 
brother to brother, father to son, friend to friend. And it 
resounds through our spirits like an old, sacred tradition, that 
strangers are our nearest neighbors. And why should we 
pass by them silently? We do not know why, and we 
must acquiesce in our ignorance. ‘Try it when two railroad 
trains are passing each other, and thou seest the eye of a 
friend who would fain greet thee,—try to stretch out thy 
hand and press the hand of thy friend, who is flying past 
thee, —try it, and thou wilt perhaps understand why man 
here below passes silently by his fellow-man. 

An old sage has said: “I saw the fragments of a shat- 
tered bark floating on the sea. A few encountered each 
other, and kept together a little while. Then comes a storm, 
and drives them eastward and westward, and here below 
they never come together again. So is it with men. But 
no one has seen the great shipwreck.” 
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TuirD RECOLLECTION. 


The clouds in the sky of childhood do not last long, and 
they vanish away with a soft, warm shower of tears. I was 
soon at the castle again, and the Princess gave me her hand, 
which I ventured to kiss, and then she brought her children, 
the young prince and princesses, and we played together 
like old acquaintances. Those were happy days, when 
after school-time — for I had now begun to go to school — 
I was allowed to go to the castle for my play. There we 
had everything which heart could wish. Playthings, which 
my mother had shown me in shop-windows, and which she 
had told me were so dear that poor people could live a 
whole week on the money they would cost, I found at the 
castle; and if I asked leave of the Princess, she would let 
me take them home and show them to mother, or even keep 
them for myself. Beautiful picture-books, which I had seen 
at the bookstores with my father, but which were only for 
very good children, these too I found at the castle, and 
might turn over the leaves by the whole hour. And every- 
thing that belonged to the young princes belonged also to 
me. At least it seemed so to me. For I not only took 
away whatever I fancied, but often gave away the toys to 
other children ; in short, I was a young communist in the 
full sense of the words. Once only, I remember, when the 
Princess had a golden serpent twined around her arm, as if 
it were alive, and she gave it to me to play with. Now 
when I was going home, the serpent was around my arm, 
and I thought I could frighten my mother with it. But as 
I was on the way home I met a woman who spied out my 
golden serpent, and begged me to show it to her; and then 
she said that, if she might keep the golden serpent, she could 
free her husband from jail. On this of course I did not hes- 
itate a moment, but ran on and left the woman behind with 
the golden bracelet. The next day, however, there was a 
great uproar; and the poor woman was brought up to the 
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castle, and the people said she had stolen the bracelet from 
me. I was greatly troubled at this, and told with great 
vehemence how I had given her the bracelet, and that I 
would not take it back again. I do not know what was the 
end of it, but I remember that after that I was told to show 
everything to the Princess that I wanted to carry home. 

It was a long time, however, before my conceptions of 
meum and tuum were fully developed, and even quite lately 
they have been much confused, so that for a very long time 
I could not distinctly distinguish between the red and blue 
colors. The last time I remember my friends laughing 
about it was when my mother had given me some money 
to buy apples with. She gave me a groschen. Now the 
apples cost only a zechser, and as I was giving the woman 
the groschen, she said, and it seemed to me as if she were 
quite sorry, that she had sold nothing the livelong day, and 
had not a penny to give in change. She wanted that I 
should exchange the sixpence. Then I recollected I had 
another penny in my pocket, and, much delighted that I had 
solved the difficult problem, I gave it to the woman, saying, 
“ Now you can give me back a penny.” She understood 
me, however, so little, that she gave me back the sixpence 
and kept the penny. 

About this time, when I used to go almost every day to 
play with the young princes at the castle, as well as to learn 
French with them, there comes to my memory another 
figure, — this was the daughter of the Prince, the Countess 
Maria. Her mother had died soon after the birth of the 
child, and the Prince had afterwards married again. When 
I first saw her I do not know. She comes slowly and by 
degrees from the darkness of memory, — first as an aerial 
shadow, which gains more and more in expression, presses 
nearer and nearer to me, and at last comes before my spirit 
like the moon on a stormy night, when she throws from her 
all at once the cloudy screen with which she has been 
enveloped. She was always ill and suffering and silent, 
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and I have never seen her otherwise than stretched on a 
couch, on which she was brought into our room by two 
bearers ; and when she was tired, she was taken out in the 
same manner. Thus she lay in her ample white robe, her 
hands generally folded, and her face was so pale and yet so 
gentle and beautiful, and her eyes were so deep and impen- 
etrable, that I often stood before her lost in thought, gazed 
upon her, and asked myself whether she too belonged to the 
world of strangers. And then sometimes she would lay 
her hand upon my head, and it seemed to me that some 
magnetic influence rushed through me, and I could not go 
away nor say anything, but could only gaze into her deep, 
impenetrable eyes. She said very little to us, but her eyes 
followed our sports; and even when we were very noisy and 
obstreperous, she never complained, but only held her hands 
over her white forehead, and closed her eyes as if she were 
asleep. Some days, however, she said she was better, and 
then she sat upright on her couch, and then there would be a 
light glow on her face, and she talked with us and told us 
fairy stories. I do not know how old she was at that time. 
She was like a child in her helplessness, and yet she was so 
serious and thoughtful that she must have been more than 
a child. If people spoke of her, they involuntarily spoke in 
a low voice, and gently. Often when I saw her lying so 
silent and helpless, and thought that she might never be able 
to walk, and that there was neither labor nor pleasure in 
store for her, and that she would be carried back and for- 
ward on her couch, until she should at last be laid on her 
last couch of rest, I asked myself why she was sent into 
this world, when she might have rested so sweetly in the lap 
of angels: they would have carried her through the air on 
their soft wings, as I have seen them in many of the images 
in the churches. And then I felt as if I must share a part 
of her sufferings, so that she might not suffer alone, but me 
with her. But I could not say all this to her, for I scarcely 
knew it myself. I only felt something; it was not as if I 
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must fall on her neck,— no one could do that, for it might 
have hurt her. But it seemed to me that I could pray for 
her from the very depths of my heart, that she might be 
released from her sufferings. 

One warm spring day she was again brought into our 
room. She looked very pale, but her eyes were brighter 
and deeper than ever, and she sat on her couch and asked 
us to come near to her. “This is my birthday,” she said, 
“and I have been confirmed this morning. Now it is quite 
possible,” she continued, looking at her father with a smile 
on her face, “that God will soon call me to himself, al- 
though I would gladly stay much longer with you. But 
when the time comes that I must leave you, I would not 
like to be wholly forgotten, and so I have brought a ring 
for each of you, which you must wear now on your forefinger, 
and when you grow larger, you can wear it on one of the 
others, till it comes to fit the little finger; but you must 
wear it there all your life.” 

With these words she took the five rings which she wore 
on her fingers, drawing one off after the other, looking all 
the time so sad, and at the same time so lovingly, that I 
shut my eyes to keep from crying. She gave the first ring 
to her eldest brother, and kissed him, and then the second 
and the third to the two princesses, and the fourth to the 
youngest prince, kissing them all as she gave the rings 
to them. I stood by looking steadily at her white hand, 
and I saw that she had still a ring on her finger; but she 
took a reclining posture and seemed exhausted. Then my 
eye met hers, and as the eyes of a child speak so plainly, 
she could not but be aware what was passing within me. 
I would much rather not have had the last ring, for I felt 
that I was a stranger, that I did not belong to her, that she 
did not love me so much as her brothers and sisters. At 
this thought, something gave me a sudden pain in my 
breast, as if a vein had opened or a nerve been cut, and I 
knew not which way to look to conceal my distress. But 
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she raised herself up, laid her hand upon my forehead, and 
looked so deeply into my eyes that I felt as if there were no 
thought within me which she could not see. She drew the 
last ring slowly from her finger and gave it to me, saying: 
“JT meant to take this with me when I leave you all, but it 
is better that thou shouldst wear it, and think of me when I 
am no longer with you. Read the words which are writ- 
ten on the ring: ‘ As God wills” Thou hast a wild anda 
tender heart; may life tame, but not harden it.” And say- 
ing this, she kissed me as she had her brothers, and gave 
me the ring. 

What passed within me on this, I cannot distinctly tell. 
I had grown up already to be a boy, and the soft beauty 
of the suffering angel had not been without its attraction to 
my young heart. I loved her as a boy can love, — and they 
love with a depth, truth, and purity which but few can 
retain in adolescence and maturity. But I thought that 
she belonged to those strangers to whom one must not say 
that they love. The serious words which she said to me I 
scarcely heard; I only felt that her spirit was as near to 
mine as those of two human beings can be to each other. 
All bitterness had vanished from my heart; I felt myself no 
longer alone, not strange, not excluded, but by her, with 
her, and in her. Then I thought that it would be a sacrifice 
for her to give me the ring, and that she would like better 
to take it with her to the grave. And then a feeling came 
to my heart, that overpowered all other feelings, and I said, 
with a hesitating voice: “Thou must keep the ring, if thou 
wouldst give it to me; for what is thine, that is mine.” 
She looked at me an instant with surprise, and musingly. 
Then she took the ring, replaced it on her finger, kissed me 
again on the forehead, and said to me in a low voice, “Thou 
dost not know what thou sayest. Learn to understand 
thyself, and thou wilt be happy, and make many others 


happy.” 
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FourtH ReEcoLieEctTIon. 


Every life has its years, during which we go forward as 
on a dusty, uniform alley of poplars, without knowing where 
we are, and of which nothing remains in our memory but 
the melancholy thoughts that we have been going on, and 
have grown older. As long as the river of life flows on 
tranquilly, it remains the same river, and only the landscape 
on both shores seems to change. Then come the waterfalls 
of life. These remain fixed in the memory, and even when 
we have got far beyond them, and are: approaching nearer 
and nearer to the silent sea of eternity, it is as if we still 
heard from afar their rushing and raging; indeed, we even 
feel that the strength of life which remains and urges us 
forwards, still derives from those waterfalls its strength 
and nourishment. 

The time of going to school had passed, and the first 
years of life at the University were over,— and many 
beautiful life-dreams were passed too, — but one thing had 
remained: Faith in God and in man. Life had indeed 
become very different from what had been thought of it in 
the childish brain; but everything had gained a higher con- 
secration, and exactly the painful and mysterious circum- 
stances of life had become proofs to me of the omnipres- 
ence of the Divine in the earthly. “ The least thing does 
not disturb thee, unless God wills it/’— this was the short 
maxim of life-wisdom which I had adopted. 

Now came the summer holidays, and I returned with 
them to my native place. What a joy is that of reunion! 
No one has ever explained it, but the seeing again, the 
finding again, the memory of one’s self, is the chief secret 
of all pleasures and of all enjoyment. What one sees, 
hears, or tastes for the first time, may be beautiful and 
good and agreeable; but it is too new, it surprises us, we 
have not yet enjoyed it tranquilly, and the excitement of 
the enjoyment is greater than the enjoyment itself. But 
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to hear a familiar piece of music again after a long inter- 
val, when we thought we had forgotten every note of it, 
and yet, as fast as they came, to greet each one as an old 
acquaintance,— or to stand again after many years before 
the Madonna de Son Sisto in Dresden, and then to recall 
all the feelings which the infinitely spiritual eye of the 
child have kindled in you from year to year, —or even to 
smell a flower, or taste something pleasant, of which we 
have never thought since our school-days, —all this gives 
one so deep a joy, that we know not whether we rejoice 
more at the present impression or the old recollection. 
And so when one returns after long years to his native 
place, the soul unconsciously swims in a sea of memories, 
and the dancing waves break mysteriously on the shores 
of long past times. The church-clock strikes, and we feel 
as if we should be too late for school, and then recover 
from the fright, and rejoice that this trouble is past. A 
dog runs across the street; it is the same dog which years 
ago we went so far out of the way to avoid. There sits 


the old apple-woman, whose apples once led us into temp- 
tation, and which now, in spite of all the dust with which 
they are covered, we fancy must taste better than any 
other apples in the world. There they have torn down a 
house and built a new one, — that was the house where 
our old music-teacher lived: he is dead; but how pleasant 
it used to be to stand here under the window on a sum- 


mer day and listen to the good soul, when the hours of 
daylight had passed, pleasing himself with his fantasiren, 
and like a steam-pipe letting off all the superfluous steam 
which had been collecting during the day, with rushing 
and impetuous sound. And here in this narrow path in 
the grove, — but it seemed then much wider, — here it was 
that, as I was coming home late one evening, I met our 
neighbor’s pretty daughter. I had never ventured before 
to look at or speak to her; but we boys in the school often 
talked about her, and called her the handsome girl; and 
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when I saw her at a distance coming down the road, I 
was so delighted I could scarcely believe that I should 
ever be so near to her. Yes, and here in this wood-walk, 
which leads to the church-yard, I met her one evening, 
and she took me by the arm, although we had never be- 
fore spoken to each other, and said she would go home 
with me. I believe we neither of us spoke a word the 
whole way; but I was so happy, that even now, after 
many years, when I think of it, I could wish the time 
would come again, and that I could walk home again so 
silent and so happy with “the handsome girl.” 

And thus one recollection follows another, until the 
waves meet over our heads, and a long sigh escapes from 
our breast, which warns us that by mere thinking we have 
even forgotten to take breath. Then the whole dream- 
world vanishes, as risen shadows at the crowing of the 
cock. 

Now when I passed by the old castle and the linden- 
trees, and saw the body-guards on their horses, and the 
high steps, what memories rushed into my soul, and how 
was everything here altered! It was many years since my 
visits to the castle had ceased. The Princess was dead, 
the Prince had resigned his place and gone to Italy; the 
eldest Prince, whose companion I had been, having as- 
sumed the government. His train consisted of young no- 
blemen and officers, whose company was agreeable to him, 
and whose society had wholly estranged him from his for- 
mer playmates. Other circumstances contributed to dis- 
solve our youthful friendship. Like every young man 
when he first learns the needs of the German people, and 
the crimes of the German government, I had acquired 
readily some phrases of the liberal party, and these would 
sound, at the least, somewhat as indecent expressions 
might in a respectable clergyman’s family. In short, for 
many years I had not once gone up the steps. And yet, 
there lived in the castle one being whose name I pro- 
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nounced almost daily, and whose memory was almost 
constantly present with me. I had long accustomed my- 
self to the thought that I should never see her again in 
this world; indeed, she had attained in my mind a form 
such as I knew did not and could not exist in reality. She 
had become my good angel, my other self, to whom I spoke 
instead of speaking with myself. How this had happened 
I could not explain even to myself, for I really scarcely 
knew her, and only as the eye at times transforms the 
clouds into living figures, so, I felt, had my imagination 
enchanted before me this shadowy apparition in the sky 
of my childhood, and from the delicately drawn lines of 
reality my fancy had constructed a complete picture. My 
whole course of thought had involuntarily become a dia- 
logue with her, and everything which was good in me, 
everything for which I strove, everything in which I be- 
lieved, my better self, —all this belonged to her, I gave it to 
her, it came from her lips, from the lips of my good angel. 

I had been but a few days in my paternal home, when 
I received one morning a letter. It was written in English, 
and came from the Countess Maria. 


“Dear Friend: — 

“] hear you are with us for a short time. We have 
not met for many years, and if it is agreeable to you, I 
should like to see an old friend again. You will find me 
alone this afternoon in the Swiss cottage. 

“ Yours sincerely, 
“ Marta.” 


I wrote back immediately, also in English, that I would 
wait upon her in the afternoon. . 

The Swiss house formed a wing of the castle, which 
was towards the garden, and which could be entered with- 
out going through the court-yard. It was five o’clock when 
I went through the garden and approached the house. I 
struggled to repress all emotion, and prepared myself for 
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a formal interview. I endeavored to quiet my good angel 
within me, and to prove to her that this lady had abso- 
lutely nothing to do with her. And yet I felt myself very 
uneasy, and my good angel herself would not inspire me 
with any courage. At last I took heart, murmured some- 
thing to myself about the masquerade of life, and knocked 
at the door which stood half open. 

There was no one in the room but a lady whom I did 
not know, and who immediately addressed me in English, 
and told me the Countess would be here directly. Then 
she went away, and I was left alone, and had time to 
look about me. 

The walls of the room were of oak-wood, and there was 
a twisted lattice-work all around, on which a full, broad- 
leaved ivy was entwined, which went round the whole 
apartment. The tables and chairs were all of carved oak. 
The floor was of tessellated wood-work. It made a sin- 
gular impression to find in this room so much that was 
familiar to me. Many objects were known to me, being 
from our old play-room at the castle; but others, namely, 
the pictures, were new, and yet they were the same pic- 
tures which I myself had in my room at the University. 
On the walls were hanging the portraits of Beethoven, of 
Handel, and of Mendelssohn, —the very same which I had 
myself chosen. In one corner I saw the Venus of Milo, 
which I had always regarded as the finest statue from 
antiquity. There on the table lay volumes of Dante, of 
Shakespeare, Tauler’s Sermons, the “Germania Theologia,” 
Riickert’s Poems, Tennyson and Burns, Carlyle’s “ Past 
and Present,’—the very books which lay in my study, 
and which I had just before had in my hands. I began 
to be perplexed in mind, but I shook off my strange 
thoughts, and was just standing before the picture of 
the deceased Princess, when the doors opened, and two 
bearers, the same whom I had so often seen when a child, 
brought the Countess into the room reclining on her couch. 
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What a vision! She did not speak, and her face was 
calm as a lake, until the bearers had left the room. Then 
she turned her eyes on me,—those same deep, impene- 
trable eyes, — her face became every moment more ani- 
mated, until her whole countenance wore a smile, and she 
said: “ We are old friends; I think we have not changed 
for each other, —I cannot say Sie,— and if I may not say 
Du, we must talk in English. Do you understand me?” 

I was not prepared for this reception, yet I saw there 
was here no masked ball; here was a soul seeking for a 
soul; here was a greeting, as when two friends, in spite 
of their disguise, in spite of their black masks, recognize 
each other by the mere glance of the eye, —I seized her 
hand which she held out to me, and said, “ When one 
speaks to an angel, he cannot say Sie.” 

And yet how peculiar is the force of the forms and cus- 
toms of life, how difficult is it, even with souls the most 
closely allied, to speak the language of nature! The in- 
tercourse was constrained, and we both felt the embarrass- 
ment of the moment. I broke the silence by saying just 
what came into my head: “Men are accustomed from 
their infancy to live in a cage, and even when they are in 
free air they do not venture to move their wings, and are 
afraid every moment of striking against something should 
they attempt to fly.” 

“ Yes,” said she, “and that is all just right, and cannot 
be otherwise. We often wish, to be sure, that we could 
live like the birds, who fly about in the woods, and meet 
each other on the boughs, and sing together without wait- 
ing to be introduced. But, my friend, there are among 
birds owls and sparrows, and it is well that we may go 
by these in life as if we did not know them. Yes, it is 
perhaps in life as in poetry; and as the true poet knows 
how to say the truest and most beautiful things in a pre- 
scribed form, so should men also know how to preserve 
the freedom of thought and feeling, in spite of the fetters 
of society.” 
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I could not help reminding her of Plato’s lines : — 


“For what, where’er we find it, 
Shows an eternal life, 
Is when our bounded language 
With boundless thought is rife.” 


“ Yes,” said she, with a friendly and almost a roguish 
smile; “but I have a privilege from my sufferings and 
my isolation; and I often pity the young girls and the 
young men, that they cannot have any confidence and any 
familiarity with each other, without either themselves, or 
their friends for them, being forced to think of love, or of 
what is called love. By this means they lose a great deal. 
The girl does not know what slumbers in her soul, and 
what might be awakened there by the earnest words of a 
noble friend, and the young man would regain so many 
knightly virtues, if women ventured to be the distant spec- 
tators of the inward struggles of their spirits. But this 
does not answer, for love must always come into the 
game, or what is called love,— that quick beating of 
the heart, that stormy movement of hope, the pleasure in 
a pretty face, the sweet emotion, perhaps even the pru- 
dential calculation,—in short, just everything which dis- 
turbs that ocean calmness, which is, after all, the true im- 
age of pure human love.” 

With this she stopped suddenly, and an expression of 
pain passed over her face. “I must not talk any more 
to-day,” said she; “my physician would not allow it. I 
should like to hear a song of Mendelssohn, —the duet, — 
my young friend used to play that years ago. Did he not?” 

I could not answer, for just as she left off speaking, and 
folded her hands as before, I saw on her hand a ring, — 
she wore it on her little finger; — it was the ring which 
she had given me, and which I had given back to her. 
The thoughts were too many to be clothed in words, and 
I placed myself at the harpsichord and played. 

When I had done, I turned round, looked at her, and said, 
“ If one could only speak so in tones without words!” 
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“And that may be,” said she. “I understand all. But 
to-day I cannot speak any more, for I grow weaker every 
day. But we must get used to one another, and a poor, 
sick solitaire may count upon indulgence. We will meet 
to-morrow evening at the same hour. Shall we not?” 

I took her hand, I would have kissed it. But she held 
my hand firmly, pressing it, and saying, “ That is best. 
Good by!” 





THE IMMEDIATE VISION OF GOD. 


A SERMON PREACHED IN THE WEST CHURCH, BY C. A. BARTOL. 


REv. 4, 2: —‘‘And immediately I was in the Spirit; and behold, a throne was set in 
heaven, and one saton the throne.”’ 


You will bear me witness, that I seldom preach what is 
called a doctrinal sermon. If I do it to-day, it is because 


I think it seasonable and useful in the aspects of the 
times. “Iwas in the Spirit immediately,” says the writer 
of this book. Whoever he was, he certainly was an in- 
spired man, if anybody ever was inspired, or if a divine- 
ly exalted heart and sanctified imagination be essentially 
what by inspiration we mean.—“ Immediately I was in 
the Spirit.” 

But this statement does not fall in with most of the 
thinking and the popular theology of our day. If we were 
asked what substantive word of general meaning recurs 
most frequently in the human speech of this age, we should 
answer, It is the word, of precisely contrary signification, 
Medium. This is a material word in Natural Philosophy. 
Through what medium, light or air, solid or fluid, electric or 
magnetic, was an observation made, a result reached, a dis- 
covery confirmed? It is a sentimental word in society. 
Through what medium did the acquaintance, introduction, 
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message, or letter come? It is a word, sometimes very spir- 
itual and sometimes very gross, in religion. By what 
mediation, personal, ecclesiastical, or dogmatic shall the 
soul of man behold, arrive at, and know God? 

This last is the most important question that can be 
asked. Let me, in answer to it, maintain, by the warrant of 
reason and all Scripture, as well as of our text, the possibil- 
ity and reality of an interior and immediate acquaintance 
with God. That the soul has momentous mediate or indi- 
rect relations to its Author, through nature and _ history, 
through Christ and the Church and all living humanity, I 
do not deny, but gladly and gratefully own. But that in 
nature and the Church, in the flood of events and the host 
of persons, the soul of every one has or may have an imme- 
diate relation also to the Most High, I both affirm in the 
light of truth, and I might cite the loftiest experience, the 
most ecstatic piety, blessed living and triumphant dying, in 
proof. Of all the literature, however, in which such things 
have been recorded, excepting only the Gospels, and perhaps 
some of the Psalms, the Book of Revelation stands at the 
head. The author of the Revelation asserts his direct heav- 
enly vision. In this immediate opening on his intuitive 
mind, what did he see? Here certainly is the decisive 
point, conclusive of all controversy about the Godhead. 
When all was clear in a blaze of light, through all height 
and breadth of perception and prospect, what did he see ? 
A throne, and One sitting on it. There was no Trinity, 
then, when the sky was uncapped, and the doors flung 
wide from the mansions of glory, and the very constitution 
of the heavenly hierarchy unveiled. The Greek pronoun 
used allows nothing but unity. There was no third or 
second person visible in the supreme seat disclosed to the 
prophet’s eye. 

It was not because he did not see what there was to 
be seen. Certainly no believer in the Book and its infalli- 
bility can take that ground. It was not because the sup- 
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posed second person in the Godhead was absent at the 
time, on earth and in the flesh. Long before, the Saviour 
of the world had risen and ascended; and, as we learn 
elsewhere in this very book, he was actually in heaven 
receiving homage as the Lamb and Son of God, but not as 
the absolute, all-perfect, and eternal One. As to the third 
person in the Trinitarian Godhead, not only did none such 
occupy the throne of the universe, thus made apparent to 
the great seer who is supposed to have had his earthly 
observatory of heavenly things in the isle called Patmos; 
but none such, as a third person, was visible, or anywhere 
extant, in the scene of supernal splendor described. The 
Spirit, to this sublime scribe of the Apocalypse, came not as 
a person at all. It was a presence, that encompassed him. 
It was an air he breathed. It was a power he was in. It 
was an effluence of God himself, who sat on the throne, 
the object of his sight, yet moreover passing to and beyond 
with measureless and infinite reach, to fold him as the sub- 
ject of eternal and incomprehensible love. 

Nor was this any peculiarity of John. Whenever there is 
the same immediate vision, the same thing will of course 
inevitably be seen, namely, the unity of God. Such a po- 
sition, however, may by some be called in question. Trini- 
tarians, formalists, theologians, and ecclesiastics in general 
may deny it. They may say, John, with his inspired imagi- 
nation, could have this glimpse of the essential oneness of 
Deity. Paul and Peter in their apostleship could have it. 
David, celestially smitten to sing and sweep his harp-strings, 
could have it. Isaiah and Jeremiah, with their burdens of 
predictions and lamentations specially laid upon them, could 
have it. Moses, raised up among the Hebrews for a leader 
of the people, and a herald and ante-type of the Messiah to 
come, could have it. That Messiah, when he came, could 
have it in immeasurable view. But common and uninspired 
mortals can have it no more. The human soul — that, on 
earth, depraved and degraded thing — cannot have it. Im- 
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mediate spiritual communion of inward joy with God is a 
possibility no longer. The vision of God in any way isa 
historic fact alone. It is a record in certain documents. 
It is an antiquity which scholarship has transported to us 
over the tide of thousands of years. So the Protestants 
will tell us. The Romanists in turn declare, it is a limited 
fund, of which this great corporation of theirs in the Church 
is exclusive trustee. Although the immediate vision, where 
that is possible, may be of unity, yet for common men, for 
the mass of men, it is pronounced impossible. We are 
dependent on a medium; and that dogmatic, ecclesiastic 
medium certainly teaches a trinity. Nay, in man’s inabil- 
ity to realize unity, the trinity is a device of mercy to give 
him a practical understanding of God. 

It has come to this, then, has it? to this pass, our misera- 
ble polemics, as the result of ages of argument, have brought 
us, that we can have no direct feeling of God! Mankind, 
his own children, can have no feeling of their Father! The 
human soul, his offspring, cannot lean on his bosom and be 
sensible of the love and wisdom of which it was begotten 
and born! Paul was not right when he said, that in him 
we live, and move, and have our being. The Inspirer is 
gone. Inspiration is dead and buried. About forty men in 
all, since the foundation of the world, have been inspired, —to 
speak and write the Bible, — but of others none! Nay,— 
knowing God in my own breast, beholding others around 
me that thus know him in his essence and unity, and reading 
in the Bible countless affirmations of our power to appre- 
hend the one infinite reality, — while every moral creature 
of necessity affirms and takes this power for granted in 
every word and act and inward motion of prayer, — I will 
not deign to stoop from the height and clearness of such 
knowledge, to refute the contrary assumption. It is absurd, 
irrational, and on the face of it self-refuted. 

Besides, observe to what wretched consequence it leads, 
of shutting us up in unavoidable illusion! If John saw that 
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One, without distinction of persons, was on the throne, such 
at any rate must be the fact in this case of divinity, as 
Trinitarians themselves must admit, whether we can see 
it to be the fact or not. If, on account of our weakness 
and sin, we must see the Divinity threefold, then all is, 
we must see it as it is not in fact. We must see double, 
as we say, or treble, as a jaundiced, distorted eye does, 
when there is but a single object. If God is revealed 
as threefold, he is revealed as he is not in fact, that is, 
he is revealed untruly, in accommodation to the weak 
and guilty human mind. Many theologians boldly take 
this ground, that we cannot see God as he is, but only 
under some disguise or false appearance, as we see the 
sun through a cloud or piece of smoked glass, or as a 
mock-sun is painted in faint watery reflection and rep- 
etition through the mist on the horizon of the earth. 

To this I put but one question in reply. Is such a 
lying communication to be ascribed to the Source of all 
mercy and truth? No! otherwise indeed he communi- 
cates the truth of the unity in which he sits on his throne! 
Throne, as you know, in the symbolism of the Scriptures, 
means supremacy. Here, then, in one text, we have the 
two ideas of supremacy and unity as constituting the Di- 
vine nature. Indeed, the Trinity of three equal persons, 
first, second, and third, in the Godhead, is self-contradic- 
tory. The second person cannot be equal to the first. 
In the very order assumed for it of being second and secon- 
dary, it is of course inferior and derived. That there are 
three great names, heavenly offices and influences, reason ad- 
mits as freely as Scripture declares. But the co-equally per- 
sonal Trinity of the creeds, in any statement of it ever made, 
thus, like a shell with an explosive mixture inside, is blown 
to atoms on the way by what itself contains. The second 
cannot be the causative, commencing, and creating force, 
but must itself be dependent thereon. In truth both learn- 
ing and genius are well aware that the Trinity is not an 
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original inspiration of the soul, or teaching of any divine 
prophet, or belief of the first centuries of our religion, but 
the ecclesiastical invention and prudential metaphysical 
construction of a later age. 

But to any one who disputes these points, and also 
denies the immediate vision which patriarchs and proph- 
ets, Psalmist and Apostle, affirm, and every holy soul has 
had, — to any one who sees no sense in Christ’s own 
declaration, that “the pure in heart shall see God,” —I shall 
reply, furthermore, that the vision of him through any true 
medium or mediator is the vision of his unity still. It is 
only when the medium or mediator is allowed to become 
a substitute for the object which its only business is to 
disclose, that any doubleness in our conception is intro- 
duced. If we choose to make the medium or mediator 
another deity equal with the original one whom it but pro- 
poses to show, then we have two gods, three gods, as many 
gods as there are mediums or mediators; and we may wor- 
ship, as Romanists and Romanizing people do, the Child 
and the Virgin, the Host and the saints. But we can do it 
only by violating, and just in proportion as we violate, not 
only the soul’s immediate relation to God, but also the 
very office for which a medium or mediator exists. What 
is that office? Never to be itself a finality! Not to be 
opaque at all, or ever to stand distinctly between to stop 
our vision! It self-destructively would lose and abolish 
thus its one quality, which is simply to manifest what is 
beyond itself. This, according to its truth or perfection, 
it always does. 

Do you query as to this position? I need only refer to fa- 
miliar earthly illustrations to prove it. Glass is an ordinary 
material medium. But two persons on an evening walk 
through a neighboring street see in the entry of a dwelling- 
house a light burn so clear, they cannot decide whether there 
be any glass betwixt it and their eyes. The glass, like a good 
medium, indeed, makes nothing of itself, and disappears. I 
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saw a diamond, glued to the under side of the top of a jewel- 
ler’s case, yet through the transparent partition shining so 
clear, that a thief, passing by, might be tempted to try to seize 
it, it so manifestly seemed to be on the outside. The medi- 
um did its work so completely as utterly to vanish away. Air 
is a medium. I stood some years ago, in Switzerland, on the 
Wengern Alp, and gazed over at the Jungfrau, looking like 
the snowy vertex of the sky, being nearly three miles above 
the level of the sea. Its distance from me seemed horizon- 
tally but an arrow’s flight, though it was ten miles off, so 
fine and modest a medium the clear air was to make the 
mountain known. I walked in a hollow of some hills, 
after a snow-patch, to which I imagined a few steps would 
fetch me, to quench the thirst occasioned by a very long and 
laborious ascent; but, after I had discovered and begun to 
seek it with a half-hour’s fatiguing jaunt, the snow-patch 
still kept me at bay with its far-off glittering crystals of 
frost, so spotless was the medium of the atmosphere through 
which it was beheld. 

When, too, the medium is one of organized life, we 
have evidence to the same result. The face of a man is 
the medium of his soul. But when, by the working of a 
noble soul, it has been wrought and transformed into a 
faultless medium, we do not much peruse the separate 
features, — face, forehead, and mouth,— or dwell on the 
fleshly substance and shape; but, through all that is ex- 
ternal and material, the inner power, thought, and love of 
our admired and endeared ones pass into our own bosoms. 
This explains the fact, that intimate lovers and kindred 
cannot, even so well as comparative strangers to them 
may, describe each other’s physical characteristics. Two 
warm friends of a man once disputed, and were unable to 
decide, ‘on a matter so obvious as the color of his eyes. 
It was, of course, because his eyes, faithful mediums, as 
God meant they should be, had done nothing for his friends 
but to convey his heart and mind. What did it matter 
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whether they were blue or gray or black? We speak of 
the qualities of a voice, — of a sweet, rich, loud, mellow 
voice. I hope it is not in poor taste or a heresy to say so; 
but it is a bad voice that draws attention to itself, though 
its tones were as delicious ear-drink as can come from an 
organ or Kolian harp. The best voice is that which most 
disappears and is consumed in its meaning, and which 
you cannot remember or even hear in any separate sound, 
save as a pure and perfect medium of the sentiment or 
idea it would express. So of all mediums. The imper- 
fection of the medium is what the so-called school of Spirit- 
ualists at the present day complain of, in the communi- 
cations from the unseen land they profess to receive. 

So of the great and truly perfect Mediator between God 
and man. The office, the glory, of Jesus Christ is not to 
be part of a Trinity, second person in a Godhead, but to 
be a medium to show God himself, to bring him near, to 
break down all walls that had intervened, never by any 
means to make or be a new wall, and no wise to eclipse 
the Almighty Friend with his own personality, but just to 
let the absolute Being and Glory, in its own wonderful 
unity, through. In one word, the Mediator discharges 
and fulfils his work when he sinks from sight and draws 
us into immediate view of our God and Father, such as 
elevated and blessed the inspired penman of our text. So 
then we end where, in this discouse, we began. Mediate 
knowledge of God concludes in immediate, and both in 
unity. 

We may doubtless properly consider Jesus Christ, in 
his own life and character, as an individual being by him- 
self; but in his capacity as Mediator, that is, his highest 
capacity, his charm, his beauty, his excellency is, by what- 
ever he does and says, to acquaint us with Him that sent 
him. So of all things which are mediums or mediations 
to us of the Divine. As the sweet singer, Herbert, tells 
us, — 
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“ A man that looks on glass, 
On it may stay his eye ; 
Or, if he pleaseth, through it pass, 
And then the heaven espy. 

So we may look on or through Jesus Christ. He is the 
glass ‘of God. All the objects of nature — stones, trees, 
stars, and animals— may be studied in themselves for 
their particular attributes. But when to the true, that is, 
lowly and reverent, man of science, as he studies them, 
appears the consistent plan, on which throughout the cre- 
ation is made, suddenly the whole manifold existence, 
organized and inorganic, becomes a transparency for the 
being and unity of God. The mediation leads to imme- 
diate view, and that contemplates always and only One. 
So Kepler, the great astronomer, declares that through 
the maze of systems, vanishing like a cloud, he saw God 
passing by, making him the observer stand in wonder 
mute and still. In that vision was no trinity, but unity 
alone. 

Not the knowing head alone, but the feeling heart, de- 
mands oneness in the object of its highest worship and love. 
When we are stirred with gratitude, when we are kindled 
with spiritual affection, or straitened in our sore need, 
while what is most precious to our eyesight is lowered 
into the grave, we want but One. We go and can go to 
but one Deliverer, Benefactor, and all-sufficient Friend. All 
about twos and threes, trigonometrical modes and persons, 
confuses us. God can be put into no such logical pound 
with triangular fence. As Luther sees Melancthon sick 
and ready to die, he turns to the window and clasps his 
hands in prayer. ‘The attendant physician, the kneeling 
and weeping friends, the room and furniture, are lost to 
his sight. He looks up and pours out the most fervent 
prayer, crying, “ Our Lord God!” for the recovery of his 
friend. No threefold conception of the Deity is in his 
mind. That is forgotten, left behind in the creeds of 
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synods and the speculations of the schools. He is a Unita- 
rian then and there three centuries ago, as John was nine- 
teen centuries ago, and, in all he says afterwards about 
the merciful answer to his request, recognizes only the 
One Source of all pity and love. Even the adorer of Christ 
is, while adoring, perforce a Unitarian, for in his adoration 
he makes him to be the only God. 

As the head, in the clear light and before the open win- 
dows of the universe, can own but one Creator; and as the 
heart can love and adore but one Father; so the conscience 
and will, too, in all their work of duty, can see, in the 
Apostle’s phrase, but one Lawgiver. All science and ex- 
perience, spite of huge ranks behind in darkness still, mar- 
shal the van to this result. Moral obligation, progressive 
knowledge, and holy, unbounded love, in the mind and 
breast and life of man, thus accept and confirm the report 
of that sky-piercing gazer from the rocky isle in the AXgean 
Sea, of One sitting on the throne. May they prevail to form 
in us sometimes the state of mind represented by that 


modern poet of spiritual truth, Wordsworth, in his book 
of “The Wanderer” : — 


“Tn such access of mind, in such high hour 
Of visitation from the living God, 
Thought was not; in enjoyment it expired. 
No thanks he breathed, he proffered no request ; 
Rapt into still communion that transcends 
The imperfect offices of prayer and praise, 
His mind was a thanksgiving to the Power 
That made him; it was blessedness and love.” 


VOL. XXIII. 
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THE WARFARE OF LIFE. 


Dry lies the way before thee, 

Child of earth, though heir of heaven ; 
Oft the shadows darken o’er thee ; 

Oft thy heart by grief is riven. 


Veiled in mystery lies the morrow, 
Yet thy feet must onward press: 
Know’st thou not that joy and sorrow 
Come alike with power to bless? 


Sacred is the life thou bearest, — 
Thou to angel hosts allied ; 

While thy Maker’s seal thou wearest, 
Let no sin His impress hide. 


Life is conflict: hostile legions 
Camp around thee day and night: 
Thou must march through desert regions, 
Ere thou reach the world of light. 


Falter not, though human weakness 
Oft thy rising hope o’ercast ; 

Fruits may spring in Christian meekness 
From the errors of the past. 


Gird thee at the call of duty; 
Hold no loving service mean : 
Thou shalt find a heavenly beauty, 

Lighting even the darkest scene. 


Hark! the angel spirits call thee ; 
Radiant forms above thee bend ; 

Let not grief nor sin enthrall thee, 
While such hosts thy course attend. 
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OUR LIBERTY AND PLACE IN THE CHURCH. 


Tue great Apostle of the Gentiles is also the great 
Apostle of Liberty. The philosophers and statesmen, even 
Luther and Milton, have not defined and justified our lib- 
erty with Paul’s precision and fulness. He told the Corin- 
thian church once, and now tells all churches and all men, 
in the same explicit language, that this principle is not su- 
preme, but is limited by other spiritual forces, and fulfils its 
office only when allowing them to direct and qualify its own 
energy and activity. The mind is free to renounce idolatry 
and mammon, but by the exercise of the same freedom it is 
impelled to accept and worship the true God. In all his 
expositions, he is careful to keep this strong and often un- 
ruly element in its appointed place and sphere, to show 
where it belongs and what it is ordained to do, and settle 
its rank in the order of our human faculties. Liberty, ac- 
cording to the Apostle, does not mean unconditional license, 
— freedom to do everything and obey nothing. It does not 
imply all absence of restraint, or all abnegation of law. 
Rights are sacred as well as liberty, and no man is permit- 
ted to interfere with another on the plea that he is free, and 
can do as he will. That boast is itself an abuse, and im- 
plies the bondage a man is in to some low passion or preju- 
dice. For it is not liberty that is absolute, but God. 

We prosecute inquiry under the stimulus of liberty, and 
nothing else gives such vigor to our higher mental pro- 
cesses; but in all research, the way is not quite free to the 
end,— we meet checks and limitations which suggest the 
presence and action of other forces, equally to be heeded 
and worthy of equal authority in making up the final judg- 
ment. The sentiments that oftenest interfere with our lib- 
erty are among the most profound of our religious nature, — 
such as wonder and awe and reverence. ‘To a devout soul 
the exercise of liberty tends more strongly to belief than to 
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denial, as Paul assured the Corinthians that it was a higher 
mood of mind to confess the Father and the Son, than to 
expose an idol which they had found out to be “ nothing in 
the world.” Thus we are sometimes free to do; and again, 
a right freedom requires us to refrain from doing. Lib- 
erty does not lead us off on a straight line of unrestricted, 
lawless, and irresponsible action. Liberty does not mean 
license, excess. 

‘Our ecclesiastical position is usually described by this 
word. We are called Liberal Christians, indicating a place 
independent and outside of the church that asserts an evan- 
gelical submission and doctrinal conformity. Taking our 
position as the index of our creed, other denominations 
suppose that we hold only lax and indefinite notions of re- 
ligion; and it would be but natural, if sometimes we fell 
into such notions, — if we actually held the very errors that 
we are charged with, and drifted away from the higher sen- 
timents, under the lead of our liberality and independence. 
Men often find idols where there are none, and they do not 
always find God where he is. So with us. We are liable 
to go astray, and to mistake error for truth. But down in 
our hearts we are honest men, and do not mean to be mis- 
led by words, — neither to worship idols, nor to forget God. 
We range ourselves with all true seekers and worshippers. 
And as our place is not defined by creed or form or author- 
itative priesthood, we must, from time to time, define it for 
ourselves, —show in word and life how we are a living 
branch of the true Vine. This we believe it possible to do, 
and, more than this, indicate some marked advantage over 
those brethren who stand within the great ecclesiastical 
bodies and sects. Surely we have our strong point, and 
we may assert it and maintain it, without attributing any 
weakness to others. Here we do not boast of ourselves, 
but rather vindicate a principle. 

It is true our ecclesiastical position is an outside one, and 
therefore, of necessity, liberal and independent. Naturally, 
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we should be the first to find out the idols and the idola- 
tries. Men out in God’s free world, thinking for themselves, 
are not going to worship stocks and stones, or bow down to 
venerable superstitions. They are going to search, and crit- 
icise, and doubt, — “to prove all things,” in order to obey 
the Apostle’s further injunction, that they may “hold fast 
that which is good.” And is not this process of sifting and 
discrimination both needful and healthful? In the course 
of ages, good and evil, the wheat and the tares, grow up 
together. Error follows hard upon the footsteps of truth. 
Idolatry finds a place beside the true worship. False doc- 
trine creeps into the Church. The regenerate life and faith 
of the heart — the only two things that have the Master’s 
unqualified sanction — are pushed aside, or cumbered with 
extraneous and unwieldy forms and dogmas. The beauti- 
ful simplicity of the New Testament is obscured or overlaid. 
The truth, as it rings out clear and sharp, in those living 
words of the Redeemer and Evangelist, as it clings to the 
awakened conscience, or melts a gentle influence into the 
believer’s soul, is carefully folded up in the choicest ecclesi- 
astical linen, and only brought out to grace a holiday or a 
sacrament. Christ himself is forgotten, —that terribly ear- 
nest life, marked by the forty days of fasting and temptation, 
by the betrayal and the garden and the crucifixion, is for- 
gotten,— the agony, the privation, the suffering, all are 
forgotten. In our popular, formal, easy, and indolent wor- 
ship, who remembers the Lord, that “he had not where to 
lay his head” ? 

And again, there is the vicious spirit of religious con- 
troversy. For what have men been persecuted and made 
outcast? Why have good men been dragged to dungeons, 
and stretched upon the rack, and tied to the stake? Seri- 
ous, awful questions, that cannot be answered, except in 
shame and confusion, and the deepest humility. Very often 
ecclesiastical disputants wax warmest over doctrines that 
they understand the least. The chief bitterness of contro- 

22 * 
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versy in times past was over speculations that have quite 
ceased to interest the Christian world. They concerned 
topics that are no longer even named in our modern theol- 
ogies, and of which the present generation never heard. 
And to-day is not theological discussion chiefly concerned 
with a doctrine confessedly mysterious, and acknowledged 
by believers and unbelievers alike as quite beyond both 
the reach and the decision of human reason ? 

Will the Lord permit his kingdom to continue this scene 
of idle wrangling? Will he not expose the falsities and 
superstitions that have grown about his own simple truth? 
Will he not remand his earnest followers from these hid- 
den mysteries to his own intelligible words? Here is the 
necessity for a class of freemen in the Church, who will 
accept isolation and risk persecution, and, breaking away 
from ecclesiastical authority, will acknowledge only Christ, 
and question every step of their progress, every received 
doctrine and sacrament. They suspect that idols are hid- 
den away in the temples, and gross idolatries are practised 
before the altars. They suspect that the churches are not 
clean, — that they “teach for doctrine the commandments 
of men.” It is the mission of these men, apostles of liberty, 
to drag the idols forth and expose the false worship. They 
were raised up to do this very work, and were made so val- 
iant and so able to stand alone, so independent and free. 
Their mission is worthy, — their work needed. They stand 
among God’s husbandry, stewards of his common bounty. 
But herein lies also their peril. When you have found 
the idols, and broken the images, and exposed the super- 
stitions, you are not, of necessity, very far advanced in the 
true worship. You have found something to reject and 
deny, and the process, once begun, invites you on to un- 
limited denial. But no man, having Christ for Master, can 
linger in the realm of negations, or limit his freedom to the 
detection of falsities. After you have done with idolatry 
and superstition, with formality and error, you have still 
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all the boundless field of reverence and faith and devotion 
inviting you to toil and believe and trust. 

The subject presents another and positive side, more 
agreeable to contemplate and more abundant in the “ fruits 
of the Spirit.” Our position demands of us a frequent and 
strong assertion of our faith. Good and needed as the 
work is of sifting the chaff from the wheat, it is not very 
devout work, and does not foster a specially elevated mood 
of mind. We are as free to believe as we are to deny; 
and who will question that generous affirmation and con- 
fidence are not the loftier exercises of our moral freedom ? 
Liberty is not only a gift for controversy, for detecting un- 
sound doctrine, for exposing immoralities and sins. It is 
not a mere implement of warfare or a proclamation of judg- 
ment upon errors. There is no liberty like that of being 
a Son of God. Liberty to do as one will is a very broad 
statement, especially for a being like man, who is neither 
omniscient nor omnipotent. Man is free to believe in God, 
not to become an atheist. That would extend freedom 
beyond its sphere, out of its organic place, and convert it 
into a vice. There are sentiments of our nature which 
are higher than Liberty, and when they blend with it, and 
qualify and order it, it takes on a religious character and 
demands recognition in the Church. Then it is a good 
element, and clarifies every society where it is admitted 
and made welcome. It is as such a force that we receive 
it and keep it among us, —an element of vitality to purge 
off what is vicious, to bring in what is holy and pure. 

Influences over which we now have no control have 
brought us into our present position. These, and not our 
choice, have made us an independent church. We inherit 
our place in the Christian commonwealth. But we are 
not therefore disposed to quarrel with our lot, and seek 
other relations. It is a mark of true heroism to accept 
and make the best of one’s place, and be content with the 
allotment of Providence. Let us do that cheerfully, reso- 
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lutely, and we shall speedily find that our path is not 
without golden opportunity and blessing. We need not 
measure advantage with others, only be fully conscious of our 
own, feeling that they are great enough and good enough 
to involve any amount of responsibility and call for any 
amount of piety and faith. The infinite heavens bend over 
us as over others, and fold us round in the same loving 
embrace. We stand as near the Father as if we stood 
within the fold of Mother Church herself. We have Olivet 
and Gethsemane and Calvary, and we have the Lord whose 
footprints and prayers and sufferings made them conse- 
crate. We can pray and repent, be forgiven and be com- 
forted. No duty is shut out from us, no consolation is 
withheld, no faith is denied. "We cannot meet everywhere 
a welcome from Christian lips, or be recognized within 
every Christian fold. But we can look out beyond our 
own narrow enclosure, abroad wherever the healing waters 
have run, wherever there is greenness or beauty or life. 
We are free where others are trammelled, — free to believe, 
to serve, to love. Herein is some advantage. True to our po- 
sition, we should gather the choicest results of all churches, 
we should have the richest worship and the fullest lives. 
Others are bound to a particular creed. We can choose 
out of all creeds. Others are bound to a particular ritual. 
We can choose out of all rituals. Whatever can excite 
devotion in the sanctuary, or faith in the heart, we are 
free to appropriate and use. Having this liberty, we are 
not permitted to fall into routine, to make any present 
our standard of belief or our limit of progress. We seek 
the good and true and holy, not standards, neither in- 
flexible doctrines nor forms. It becomes us, therefore, not 
to be thinking what our Liberality exempts us from, but 
rather what it commits us to, — what it implies as the aim 
of our worship and life. 

First, we are committed by our position to the fullest 
and heartiest worship, to a clear and earnest recognition 
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of the Father and Son. With all the New Testament 
explicitness we are to confess Christ before men. A cold, 
meagre service in the Church ought to be left with believers 
in special forms and fixed dogmas, Believing in the larger 
circuit of Christian truth, we should have varieties of form 
to nurture all sides of the Christian character, and stimu- 
late all individualities of faith and devotion. The word 
that is all-powerful with some minds is spoken spontane- 
ously, as it is given by the Holy Ghost. The word that 
is all-powerful with other minds comes hallowed by long 
and reverent use, borne down through ages of the Church, 
and fragrant with the breath of saints and confessors. Let 
both voices be heard in our comprehensive ritual, that we 
may meet minds of the widest variety, if so be we may 
win them to Christ. Plainly no one form of outward 
service, neither the spontaneous nor the liturgical, Con- 
gregational or Episcopal, has all the merit and all the ad- 
vantage. Both have their peculiar excellences, and both 
have their peculiar imperfections. Can they not be blended 
and preserve all the better elements, and thereby institute 
a more complete order of public worship? We alone, from 
our independent position, are free to unite these two meth- 
ods of prayer and praise in the Church. 

Secondly, we are committed to a larger Christian life. 
The saints of all churches are ours, of Protestant and Cath- 
olic alike. We are free to appropriate and gather up the 
devout experience of all disciples. Cut off from the Church, 
we yet belong to it, and to all branches of it, as no secta- 
rian can. We are members of the Church Universal, in 
fellowship with believers of every name, —because to us 
the Church is not Catholic or Protestant, not Trinitarian 
or Unitarian, but simply the body of Christ. Whatever 
is Christian we mean to receive, —to adopt it as our own, 
and build it into our system of faith, We have less excuse 
than any Christians in the world for coldness, indifference, 
unbelief, and lack of earnest love. We ought to go fore- 
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most in the army of the Living God, in the heralding of 
truth and in the work of charity. We ought to be firm, 
immovable, steadfast, when others. waver and fall back. 
We are committed, pledged men, and the highest service 
of God invites us and waits for us. 

D. 





ANGELS OF THE HOME. 


I HAVE walked with blessed angels here below : 

In the smile of pure affection’s hallowed glow, 
Danced the sunny hours of childhood, bright and gay ; 
Rolled the years of deeper feeling swift away. 


Holy counsel, high communion, words of love, 
Mingled hopes of things eternal, things above, 

Made my earthly home a heaven, where the soul 
Opened as the flowers to spring-time’s sweet control. 


Have the blessed angels left me here below ? 
Do I through a vale of sadness mourning go? 
No; in love’s celestial sunlight still they rest, 
Brooding gently o’er the waters of my breast. 


Still the flowers of sweet affection round me grow ; 
Earthly love about my pathway sheds its glow ; 
Hallowed memories round me thronging from the past, 
Still their soothing, strengthening influence o’er me cast. 


Thou of holy love the Fountain, let my heart 

Ever in the home’s sweet music bear its part. 

Bid each jarring chord within me cease to thrill ; 

To each earth-born passion whisper, “ Peace! be still.” 





DUTY AND LOVE. 


DUTY AND LOVE. 


Tue question, with what motives we are to rest satisfied 
in our endeavors after the Christian life, what is the only 
abiding power that can govern the soul and secure loyalty 
to God, has been answered so differently, that the young 
Christian is often much perplexed, in his work of self-exami- 
nation, to ascertain whether he is influenced by a holy mo- 
tive and a divine power, and not by mere self-interest. 

Some have maintained that all our actions, even those 
seemingly benevolent, spring wholly from selfish motives, — 
from the ultimate and sole desire of promoting our own well- 
being and happiness. But this theory, false as it is, cannot 
ignore the sense of obligation, which is but another name for 
duty ; it simply makes the obligation due to self, rather than 
to some power out of and above self. Now the simple, ab- 
stract idea of duty is so inherent in every human mind, —the 
sense of Right and Wrong as a distinct element of conscious- 
ness is so constantly appealed to in the Scriptures as a rea- 
son for doing or not doing, — that any attempt to prove the 
need of regarding this as a fundamental, controlling power 
in the soul, is futile. The child, as soon as he is capable of 
perceiving the distinction between right and wrong, is con- 
scious of it; the parent and the teacher appeal to this dis- 
tinction, and disobedience is known to bring unhappiness 
and unrest, before duty and obedience are made matters of 
reflection. Now it is this sense of obligation, dwelling in 
every heart, manifested under every form of religious wor- 
ship and phase of belief, quickened and elevated to a nobler 
motive of action by a devout Christian faith, that distin- 
guishes man as man; and however great his acquirements, 
he can never outgrow its abiding, constraining power. As he 
advances in the Christian life, it only assumes a deeper and 
fuller significance, enlightening the conscience, quickening 
every active power, leading him to be less and less satisfied 
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with a mere outward conformity, and urging the soul to that 
obedience of the heart, that entire purity of purpose and 
motive, which alone can satisfy the true and sensitive con- 
science. The standard of the perfect in Christ Jesus is at 
length clearly seen, and to strive after divine purity becomes 
the only limit to the sense of the soul’s obligation to God. 
But just here we are met by a new and deeper want, not 
always experienced in the earlier stages of the religious 
life, —at least, not in its fullest longings, —or, if experi- 
enced, not always rightly met and interpreted. 
Conscience, when awake and sensitive, becomes a hard 
taskmaster, unless with its promptings be blended a new 
and still higher motive to action, — that of personal affection, 
of love to Him to whom the obligation is due. Too often 
is duty, simply as duty, set before the mind, uninviting and 
cheerless. The soul acknowledges the constraining power, 
but it acts mechanically, often with weariness, and some- 
times with an impatient longing to be freed from the re- 
straint. It fulfils its accustomed vocations, not with a glad, 
loving alacrity, but with a feeling that such must be accom- 
plished ; not from a loving sympathy with the Master’s spirit. 
The little child, fulfilling his parents’ wishes the most 
faithfully, is the one who loves much, and whose affections 
prompt to a cheerful, earnest obedience, even where the 
motives to the command cannot be understood. Yet we 
have known those who seem never to have transferred to 
the Heavenly Parent, never to have incorporated into the 
soul’s most secret life, this freer, nobler, more comprehen- 
sive principle of action. ‘They have struggled through 
years of darkness, seeking to satisfy conscience, keenly 
sensitive to every failure, scrupulous in the performance of 
outward duties, faithful in self-examination, yet gaining no 
true peace, no freedom in the inward life. Day after day 
they have gone forth to their duties with a conscientious- 
ness too sensitive to rest satisfied with anything short of a 
perfect obedience, and a zeal too earnest to be content with 
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aught less than an entire consecration, and yet with the con- 
stant sense of short-coming ; there have been doubt, unrest, 
and the want of that conscious union with the Redeemer 
which alone gives peace in the midst of failures. Why 
should there be rest? The sense of duty alone —con- 
science, without a Divine mediation, without the recon- 
ciling love of Christ in the heart—can bring only self-ac- 
cusation, and an ever-deepening sense of sin. It leads to 
constant self-introspection, often to a morbid analysis of 
the inner life, making, though unconsciously, self the centre 
of action, rather than God. Duty, with no higher motive 
to quicken the inner life, degenerates into the desire to ap- 
prove one’s self, which is nothing less than self-righteousness ; 
and so the very earnestness of the desire only leads to fail- 
ure in a new form, simply because the great laws of the 
soul’s deepest life remain unfulfilled. 

And we need the sense of reconciliation and forgiveness, 
of trust and confidence, which are but other names for the 
all-comprehensive feeling and motive of love, even in the 
earlier stages of the Christian life? The commencement of 
that life, though full of short-coming and failure, should not 
be a season only of unrest and longing, and a painful con- 
sciousness of want and deficiency. If there be sincerity of 
heart, the earnest religious purpose, the steps turned heav- 
enward, though they may have only begun to tread the 
homeward path, there should be an assured hope, a quiet 
trust in the Divine love in Christ. Has Jesus ever been 
truly received by such a soul as a Saviour,—a Saviour 
both from the penalty and the power of sin? As we have 
sometimes read the secrets of other hearts, and listened to 
their earnest longings for faith and peace and trust, where 
conscience has been active and sensitive,—as we have known 
the keen sense of unworthiness which could not be satisfied 
because a higher perfection was not attained,—we have felt 
that duty had often been too strongly insisted upon, to the 
exclusion of a more comprehensive and higher motive to 
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action; or rather, that we need so to set forth love as the 
fulfilling of the law, that its quickening and blessed influ- 
ence shall permeate all duty, lifting the soul at once above 
self and all self-reference, and so imparting to it its only true 
freedom, hope, and life. 

Let the soul once pass from the mere conscience-system 
of life, from the constraining sense of duty alone, to the 
free life of love, and a new vitality is at once diffused 
through its whole being. It is like passing from the chill 
air of a frosty night to the genial warmth and gladness of 
the cheerful home-circle ; for thus alone the soul approaches 
its only true home, and finds its rest and refreshment in 
union with the Redeemer. Its life is no longer that of 
mere duty, and a legal obedience, but it is the life of 
love ; for through the cross it knows the peace of recon- 
ciliation; and so lifted out of self, it no longer needs 
vainly to ask how selfish motives may be avoided, for self 
is forgotten in the simple life of reverent and affectionate 
love. 

When the heart has once been opened to the constraining 
of this higher motive, to know the love of God in Christ; 
when the soul that has long wandered in perplexity and 
darkness, conscious of its own deep sins, sometimes in utter 
despair, and then again hoping even against hope, at 
length hears the voice of the good Shepherd calling the 
wanderer by name, promising that he shall never perish; 
when we turn from the unsatisfying life within to the 
Divine life and love,—we breathe a new life, and are 
inspired with a living, vital power. 

“Tf any man be in Christ, he is a new creature; old 
things are passed away ; behold, all things are become new.” 
In Christ, — this is the only motive, the only aim to which 
the earnest Christian aspires, or with which he can ever 
rest content, for it is the only enduring, all-comprehensive 
motive of life. He no longer looks to the future with the 
hope of reward or the fear of punishment; for his highest 
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reward. is in a closer union with his Master, — his greatest 
fear, to have 
“ One secret spot, 
That separates the soul from Him, 
And yet to know it not.” 


Duty is no longer performed as duty alone, for it becomes 
the spontaneous expression of a confiding, reverential affec- 
tion; never satisfied with imperfection, or indifferent to 
short-comings, but resting in the Saviour’s eternal promise, 
— “Iknow my sheep and am known of mine; I give unto 
them eternal life, and they shall never perish.” Self-exami- 
nation is not neglected, neither is self exalted; but the soul 
turns from the former introspection that wearied and dis- 
heartened, and, kneeling at the cross, yields itself for time 
and for eternity to the Divine keeping. 


“ Only to follow thee, my Lord! 
This only is my prayer! 
Mine eyes are dim with tears, 
My heart is faint with fears ; 
But I leave all things now, 
With willing feet, though slow, 
To tread, as Thou hast trod, 
The homeward way to God ; 
The path through grief and pain, 
Through loneliness and shame, 
O Christ! I tread it fearlessly, 
If Thou be with me, then!” 


It takes up the cross, and, following the steps of the Cruci- 
fied, bears it no longer as a “burden,” but as a “glory,” as 
a seal of divine fellowship; and every trial becomes but a 
new stepping-stone to a higher plane of spiritual life, every 
cross but leads the nearer to the ascension mount of a 
clearer vision. Instead of the old, constraining thought, 
“T ought to do this deed of kindness, I must fulfil this 
obligation,” there will be the cheerful purpose of an affection- 
ate love, —“I long to do this, for it is my Master’s work ; 
my only desire is to do his will, to labor for him, whether 
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in this world or another; to come closer and closer to him, 
and so to have that ‘new name’ written in the secret 
depths of the soul, ‘ which no man knoweth, save he who re- 
ceiveth it’ ” He knows neither discouragement nor fear, 
for he leaves all results with a higher Power. Simply to 
do the Divine will is all with which he is concerned, and to 
know that will more and more fully, by entering into that 
deeper life of the soul, revealed only through the life and 
prayer of lively faith and self-renunciation. United with 
Christ, the soul has found its only true peace. With the 
inward eye it has seen the Saviour, and, knowing him as 
the Light of Life, it longs to impart to the struggling in 
doubt and darkness, or, sadder yet, to the indifferent and 
unbelieving, the light, the joy, the peace, that come alone 


from Him. 

It seeks out the neglected children of ignorance and want, 
places them under more favorable influences, and whispers 
of the Father’s love to all,—with no cold calculations as 
to the expediency of the work, with no restless desire to see 


its immediate and full results: it speaks to the young, 
aspiring, restless heart of the only true peace, — that which 
the world cannot give, and can never take away; for it 
cannot but utter from a full heart of that which it feels and 
knows. It points the weary and suffering to Him who hath 
borne our griefs and carried our sorrows, and who “ was 
afflicted in all our afflictions;” it gently leads the self- 
accusing and heavily laden spirit to the foot of that cross 
of suffering and of love, through which alone we have re- 
mission of sins; and by the bedside of the dying, with 
the eye of faith it looks through the shadowing veil of 
sense and of time, and enters into communion with things 
invisible and eternal. Duty thus passes into Love. Duty 
without Love is heartless, the Law which slays us. Love 
without Duty is merely emotional, — weak, vain, and un- 
satisfying, enduring for a little season, and then vanishing 
away. United with it, it becomes stronger than adamant, 
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enduring as the throne of the Omnipotent, a fountain of 
living waters, springing up into everlasting life. 

“ Whosoever loveth is born of God. And whatsoever 
is born of God overcometh the world; and this is the 
victory that overcometh the world, even our faith.” 

H. M. 





TRUE FASTING. 


“T rast twice in the week.” So said the Pharisee in 
the parable of the Pharisee and the Publican; and as there 
are those who do so still, and urge it upon others as essen- 
tial, as a part of a true Christian discipline ; as there seems 
to be in some quarters a slight temporary reaction in favor of 
the old way ; as there is something about it which at least 
looks like self-denial, and for which, if it is to be given up, 
there should be some better substitute, — it may be neither 
useless nor impertinent for those who do not fast twice in 
the week to attempt a justification of their course. In such 
an attempt one can speak only for himself, yet he must speak 
for himself frankly, though he should seem to underrate what 
others prize; and it should be remembered, that, if he virtu- 
ally blames them as superstitious and enslaved to beggarly 
elements, they virtually charge upon him an over-refined, 
dreamy, self-indulgent spiritualism, an under-estimate of 
that body and form without which religion is but a helpless 
ghost. “I fast twice in the week,” — and for ourselves we 
must needs say that such fasting looks to us like the child’s 
garment upon a man’s form. We marvel that he can find 
nothing larger and better. We will not take it from him, 
—certainly not, if he has nothing else. Christian liberty 
ought to be as available for those who wish to walk in old 
paths, as for those who prefer the new; but though it may 
sound like conceit, we cannot avoid congratulating ourselves 
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that we are under no such necessity. Why, the old prophets 
of Judaism — Isaiah, Jeremiah, and the rest — seem to have 
gone beyond that! It may be a narrowness into which we 
were born, and to which we have been bred, a proof of our 
very partial recognition of the manifold necessities of this 
large, complex, strange human nature of ours, a failure to 
perceive the influence of the body upon the soul, a cheat 
put upon us by a secret spirit of self-indulgence; and yet the 
fact that fasting is still a common religious practice seems 
to us but added evidence that the peculiar leaven of the 
Gospel pervades our world with the extremest slowness. 
The oldest things linger long after the newest are estab- 
lished, just as the rough wall by the road-side in the most 
cultivated and garden-like region reminds one of Cyclopean 
architecture ; but somehow in religion the most superannu- 
ated is the most prominent. It is sad, for example, to read 
of a mind like that of Dr. Samuel Johnson exercised a few 
‘ times in the year upon some trivial change in his diet, and 
making a religion of it. If any one asks, “ Does not the fact 
that so robust an intellect could treat fasting as important, 
prove that it is important?” the reply must needs be, that 
his fasting was little better than the offset to his gluttony, — 
that it was a part of a slavish, coarse, mechanical view of 
the penitence and service to be rendered to God, akin to an 
error which led him to set a high value upon the mere say- 
ing of prayers and going to church, —a value proportioned, 
it would seem, to the uncomfortableness which they caused 
him, and the little satisfaction he derived from them. Low 
and superstitious views of religion are often found in con- 
nection with a large measure of intellect. There is no 
safety where there is not a pure moral sensibility ; and is it 
arrogant and uncharitable to say, that the austerities of mod- 
ern times, the slight interruptions in the round of pleasure, 
the delicate shades of mourning, the faintest touches in 
sombre hues, the transition from the good things of the 
earth to the good things of the sea, looks very much like 
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playing at religion? Is it a sort of thing which one can 
plead for boldly before plain men? Is it not rather one of 
those old things which are passing away? Is the cause of 
Christ to be promoted by any sentimental attempt to revive 
in the Church usages which never truly expressed its highest 
life ? 

“T fast twice in the week.” Let us make an end of 
negations. They are never very profitable, and we can 
scarcely suppose that many of our readers are inclined to 
return to any old practice of this sort. The fancy that evil 
is inherent in matter, that there is a merit in mortifying the 
flesh, that sackcloth is more moral than broadcloth, or that 
the gnawings of hunger quicken the action of the con- 
science, strong as its hold has been and is upon the mind of 
the world and of the Church, has ceased to be of much 
account with us. We may safely pass it by. But there is 
a positive side to the lesson, and for the sake of this we 
have brought the subject to notice. Every favorite error 
contains its great truth, which it should be our care to 
extract and present as forcibly as we may. What men do 
may be very unwise ; what they mean to do may be wisdom 
itself. “I fast twice in the week,” and it is a good example, 
and answers a good purpose, when it serves as the symbol 
of a protest against the tyranny of the senses, — against that 
allowance of their power which degrades the man to the 
level of the brute; it is a good example when it testifies, ever 
so indirectly, for that daily temperance which is so much 
harder and better than occasional abstinence, and gives us 
all the time a sound mind in a sound body. We fear that 
it is a lesson especially needed just now, when a reaction 
from a temporary fit of asceticism that seized upon our com- 
munity has hurried many into an opposite direction of habit- 
ual and heedless self-indulgence. “I fast twice in the week,” 
and self-denial as to things inward and outward, not only 
twice in the week, but every day in the week, is a good 
thing, and fair occasions for it are continually presenting 
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themselves to him who is on the watch for them and knows 
how to use them. If we fast in any way that others may 
feast ; if, when a burden must fall upon myself or upon my 
fellow, I choose to take it; if I give the time which might 
be spent for my own culture or amusement in satisfying the 
claims of Christian benevolence ; if I take from my luxuries 
to supply what is lacking to others in things essential; if I 
meet fairly whatever of this sort comes in my way, remem- 
bering always that to fast from strife and debate, from a 
‘gloomy sourness, a selfish melancholy, a frown or a sneer, 
may be much more difficult than to go hungry, — it shall go 
hard with me if I need any special austerities; the lines must 
have fallen to me in very pleasant places, if I require any 
rubric of abstinences save that which one day of labor and 
self-discipline utters to another. 

“‘T fast twice in the week.” Yes,-we would go still fur- 
ther in the positive direction. We would take times, seeking 
and appointing them, if they did not come unsought and 
unappointed, to enter into the awful solemnities, the deep 
tragedy of human life, its relation to God and truth and 
the eternal world. We would strive to be in sympathy, not 
only with the hopeful Master proclaiming his glad tidings, 
but with Him whose soul was troubled, the “Man of sor- 
sows and acquainted with grief,” the Captain of our salva- 
tion made perfect by sufferings. We would go with him his 
forty days into the wilderness to battle with the tempter, 
to weigh God’s true promises against the lying offers of the 
Devil. We would receive with tender emotions the memo- 
rials of the body broken and the blood poured out for us. 
We would follow him into the garden, and strive to learn 
what was the burden that weighed so heavily upon his 
pure and loving heart. We would watch with him, as he 
so earnestly besought his followers to do. We would be 
crucified with Christ, dying unto sin that we might live 
unto God. It is a blessed thing for any man, though it 
may give him small entertainment for the time, to face the 
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truth of things, the facts of his own soul, of his own life 
and of the world’s life, to hear his conscience out, to reckon 
with himself as the prudent man of business examines his 
ledgers and catalogues his goods. Some persons are in- 
clined by temperament to look at this stern side. Others 
must bring themselves by an effort to such considerations. 
They will not amuse us; they are tragic, not comic; but is 
life worth much, can it be called a man’s life, does it proph- 
esy with much distinctness of a grander life to come, when 
it does not contain a large element of tragedy? Are we 
not drawn in reverent sympathy to the portraits in which 
the painter by his marvellous touches has recorded the un- 
selfish anxieties and struggles of the heroic soul, pressed 
by the iron conditions of an evil world, but striving all 
the while to shape earthly things after heavenly patterns ? 
When men are engaged in the real battle of life; when God 
has so spoken, and they have so heard, that moral indiffer- 
ence is possible for them no longer; when they have seen 
his kingdom in all its awful loveliness, and have been born 
into it; when they have learned that souls as well as bodies 
may perish, and that only the spirit of murderous Cain in 
them can put the question, “ Am I my brother’s keeper?” 
when the divine face of Christ haunts them in the crowd 
and in the closet, the image of what ought to be and may 
be; when they have learned to set the poor actual world 
side by side with what the Gospel proposes; when the 
crown of life is clearly seen, and it is just as evident that 
the way to it is the way of the cross, — there is small need 
then of any humanly devised austerities. The body then 
becomes but an accident. We can be at no pains either to 
feast or to fast. The life which is not fed upon bread is in 
the ascendant, and whether such believers shall abstain or 
not will be determined rather by the religious custom of 
the time and place, than by any law of the soul or of the 
Scriptures. 

Gladly will we welcome and use whatsoever occasions 
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promise to bring us home to ourselves. It is good to keep 
times and seasons, if so we can learn to look upon God. 
It was said of old that the soul which looks upon him must 
die; and so it must, but the death will be followed by a res- 
urrection to a diviner life. We will pause from our com- 
mon duties, and give ourselves to any exercises which shall 
impress the lesson of the cross, and teach us that the best 
feasts are those which Christians keep with their suffering 
Lord, showing forth that death, so sad and yet so full of 
hope, for the soul and for the world. “I fast twice in the 
week.” ‘We shall fast at least as often as that if we get 
much below the surface of life, and if we keep such a true 
Lent, it will serve some better purpose than to restore the 
tone of body and mind for the world’s work and joy; it will 
help to establish us in that high spiritual estate which is 
the end of all discipline, in which the whole being, body, 
soul, and spirit is a temple unto the Lord, and fast-days 
and feast-days alike holy unto him. E. 





THE SLOWNESS OF BELIEF IN A SPIRITUAL 
WORLD. 


THE astronomer with patient, searching gaze 
Doth with his tube the depths of space explore ; 
Shows Neptune’s orb, or, ’neath the solar blaze, 
Reveals a world by man unseen before. 

Justly the world rewards his arduous toil, 

And claims to share the glory of his fame ; 
Beyond the boundaries of his native soil 

From land to land the breezes bear his name. 
But he who doth a Spirit-world reveal, 

Not far in space, but near to every soul ; 

Which naught but mists of sense and sin conceal, 
(Would from men’s sight those mists at length might roll !) 
He is with incredulity received, 

Or with a slow, reluctant faith believed. 
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RANDOM READINGS. 


CHICAGO, WHAT IT IS, AND WHAT IT WANTS. 


Dear Brotuer Evvis:— Chicagois the grand focus of West- 
ern life, and “ Tremont House,” where I am staying, is the focus of 
Chicago, into which its business, politics, and schemings of all sort 
are gathered and intensified. Big-headed men pour in here every 
day, and pour out again, terribly in earnest about something. They 
have just passed through a closely-contested city election, in which the 
Republicans, headed by “ Long John Wentworth,” beat the Douglass 
men; and on the night of the election, bonfires, songs, shoutings, 
speeches, and acclamations, kept up by the victors, made night jubilant 
or hideous, according as one’s taste might be, till past midnight. Any 
decent man who is smitten with Douglassism might be pretty well cured 
of it to witness its affiliations here. Such a rabble of drunken Celts 
as it scooped out of cellars and gutters, and drew together by the smell 
of whiskey, and paraded through the streets of Chicago, were enough 
to make one abjure the right of free suffrage, if anything could. 

But let me tell you of this great vortex of Western life, this prairie 
city, numbering already its 140,000 people. Just look upon the map 
and trace its connections, and your imagination, by diligent stretch, 
may come up with the vast future which lies just before it. You 
observe that the northern boundary of Illinois is pushed up consider- 
ably farther than that of Indiana and Ohio. This was done through 
the far-seeing sagacity of Judge Pope, the Delegate in Congress when 
the State was formed. The original plan was to extend the northern 
line of Indiana and Ohio straight through to the Mississippi. “ No,” 
said Judge Pope to the Committee, “Do you not see that all the 
rivers flow south, tributary to the Mississippi, — that, with such a 
northern line, all its trade must go South, and all its interests be 
Southern, — and in case the Confederacy is threatened with division, it 
will be cast wholly into the Southern balance? But observe that river 
(the Chicago) emptying into Lake Michigan ; at the mouth of it will 
be the harbor of a future city, with an immense Northern and Eastern 
trade through the lakes. Give that harbor to Illinois. Push the 
line up north of it, and then the new State will have its interests 
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both North and South, and be a link in the Confederacy to hold it 
eternally together.” Never was statesmanship more wisely applied. 
Already “that harbor” opens the State and the vast wheat-growing 
West to the Eastern trade, and is the gate through which its grains are 
pouring into Canada, into New England, into Old England, with ever- 
increasing abundance. There is a project now to unite the waters 
of Lakes Huron and Ontario by a ship-canal, in which case, without 
any reshipment, this vast and teeming country will send its produce 
to England. ‘This will divert a vast trade from New York, but it 
will bring the whole West into close and friendly relations with the 
Canadas, and with Old England, whose grain country this is destined 
to become. English statesmen at home and in Canada are planning 
to bring this about, and people here are confident that it will be done. 
You see at once what the result would be. Not only Chicago would 
be the New York of the Western world, but cities would rise up all 
along these navigable waters as by Arabian magic, opening the West 
to the East, as through golden gates, developing these endless agri- 
cultural resources, and pouring their treasures down the waters of the 
St. Lawrence and into the ports of England. 

Chicago, which is to be the metropolis of this great Western world, 
has its upper class keenly intelligent, —the brain-class, you might 
say, — pervaded by New England tastes and habits, though consider- 
ably Westernized and intensified. They look through all shams at a 
glance. They examine all matters in religion as they would a bank- 
bill. “Is it good and up to par, and will it pay?” Yesterday I 
argued the whole afternoon with a man of keen wits, who had been 
a Roman Catholic, then a Calvinist, and is now entirely sceptical, 
and thinks the Bible alla sham. He cited “discrepancies,” cases of 
bad morality, and so forth. I tried to unfold to him higher and more 
interior views of inspiration. . He listened attentively, and said, 
“ That is all beautiful, Mr. S.; but I have been humbugged twice, and 
I shall be very cautious and not be humbugged again.” This scepti- 
cal tendency is very perceptible and very decided among the brain- 
class in the West. The German population is almost entirely infidel. 
They spend their Sabbaths by meeting at appointed places outside 
the city, — men and women together, — and there having their good 
time of dancing, rollicking, and drinking lager-beer. 

Down under the brain-class there are fearful depths of seething 
corruption, into which even a stranger gets glimpses, as into a gulf 
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of perdition. And what are the conservative and redeeming in- 
fluences which are to leaven and save these masses of humanity ? 
Here are I know not how many Trinitarian churches and colleges, 
which never have and never can meet the wants of the brain-classes ; 
and here are two Liberal churches, both of which are “feeble,” — not 
feeble as to available material strength, but as to any efficient and 
working force to be felt in the community. And yet they include 
excellent minds, — earnest men and noble women, hungry themselves 
for the bread of life, and yearning to accomplish the work of a church 
mission to the community they live in. O, how easy it would be for 
two good ministers to come here, filled with the self-sacrificing spirit 
of the Master, gather these people about them in the name of the 
Lord, organize them around the symbols of his truth and love, un- 
fold to them the majestic system of revelation, and lift up, as on 
beacon heights, its saving doctrines to the gaze of this Western world ! 
People mistake — wofully, dreadfully mistake — when they suppose 
that what these Western people need is some flashy rhetorical, clap- 
trap demonstration, sometimes called “smart” and “eloquent.” No 
persons will see with finer discernment through all the word-sorceries 
of the pulpit. True, that would draw in a class of outsiders who 
would gaze and admire; but the insiders — those whom a minister 
must draw around him as his efficient auxiliaries — are the ones 
that look up and say, “ Feed us, do us good, bring us to Christ, and 
lead us on and our children as pioneer forces of a saving and regen- 
erating Christianity in this great and spreading metropolis.” And this 
I have heard said with eyes so full of earnestness and sensibility that 
it touched me deeply. A vague, naturalized Christianity, which has 
no compact and majestic system of doctrines based on Divine au- 
thority, will never do for these people, and would be as inefficient in 
this community as imported bottles of moonshine. And where is Uni- 
tarianism, that it does not supply the men? Why does it not raise 
them up, and put them in such a post as this, preaching Christ, living 
him, breathing him, and showing him in the beauty of a daily walk, 


and gathering his flock into working churches, to operate in this great 

Babylon of the West? Why? Is it from the opposition of the other 

sects, or is it because it has gone down itself so far into naturalism 

that it is becoming demoralized, and has no distinctive Gospel to 

offer to the groping and famishing crowds? If the latter, — and I do 
VOL. XXIII. 24 
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think that is the trouble, — let it awake, and arise, and come freshly 
to the Great Master, and take the shining armory it has ignored, and 


go forth to the conquest of the world. 
. 8 
Curcaco, March 15, 1860. 


LA SUR ROSALIE. 


WE wish that we had space to transfer, bodily and without any 
reduction, the interesting memoir of this noble woman, which has 
found a place in Littell’s Living Age for March 3d of the present 
year. We must content ourselves with advising all, especially those 
who are suffering for want of occupation, to possess themselves of 
the number, and read and read again this charming and inspiring 
story of a real practical Christian, one who in the midst of the 
stormiest political times, and in the most discouraging circumstances, 
labored as a follower of the Lord for the religious instruction and for 
the outward relief of the very worst class of Parisians. Our modern 
world persists in building cities, and the heathenism that was once 
spread. over vast plains, or hidden away in forests, now cowers in 
cellars and holds its orgies in “cribs” and dance-halls. Christian 
love can conquer it. Womanhood supplies the Gospel with some of 
its most efficient missionaries, and our Protestantism promises not to 
be behind Romanism in sending forth Sisters Rosalie. We have been 
especially impressed, as we have read this true story, with the evi- 
dence which it affords of the possibility of entirely forgetting all civil 
strifes and political divisions in the work of charity. La Seur 
Rosalie knew neither Conservative nor Red Republican, but was the 
friend of all who needed assistance of any sort, and her humble quar- 
ters, like the altar of the temple or church in former days, became an 
asylum for the imperilled of both parties. Happily for our world, 
there is ever a place for the peacemaker. “When a man’s ways 
please the Lord, he maketh even his enemies to be at peace with 
him.” Tead the story ! E. 
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Life of Jesus. A Manual for Academic Study. By Dr. Cari 
Hasz, Professor of Theology in the University of Jena. Translated 
from the German of the Third and Fourth Improved Editions, by 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. Boston: Walker, Wise, & Co. 1860. 
— We think that if Dr. Barnas Sears had read this book, which, as 
he tells us in the first prefatory letter to the translator he had not, he 
would have written something stronger by way of caution than the 
sentence, “I might not agree with all his opinions.” For ourselves, 
we most heartily wish that the hint conveyed in the letter from Presi- 
dent Schaff had availed to stay Mr. Clarke’s hand. A man whose 
time is so valuable as his, and who has so much at heart the cause of 
positive vital Christianity, and who can write such books as those on 
Prayer and the Forgiveness of Sins, should not have been beguiled into 
translating so negative a treatise, already sufficiently within reach in the 
original German. For a Sunday-school manual it seems to us wholly 
unfit, and we should close a Sunday school at once, and dismiss the 
scholars, rather than put such a text-book into the hands of the young. 
Now we are aware that all this may be regarded by some as very 
illiberal ; we are aware that our judgment will be blamed as indicat- 
ing a distrust of the truth, and a jealousy of its diffusion; but we 
cannot help thinking that a free treatment of the Gospel story is a 
very different thing from a one-sided exhibition of the difficulties in 
the way of our traditional belief, and that the true order of a Chris- 
tian education is to add knowledge to faith, putting faith foremost. If 
Dr. Hase has the right understanding of the life of our Lord, the 
Christian world must consent to unlearn some very dear persuasions 
with reference both to the Master and to the Book, and we think that 
one who asks our attention for such communications as are presented 
in this volume should at least give the reader an opportunity to form 
some judgment of what can be said on the other side. A plain Chris- 
tian taking up the volume would be shocked beyond measure by many 
of its statements; he would lay it down with a feeling that the whole 
subject was encompassed by doubts, and that, if this is all that we can 
know about it, it cannot matter much whether we know anything at 
all. A study of the Gospel from the “divine-human” side, to bor- 
row a phrase from President Schaff, would put a very different aspect 
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upon many points which, as they are presented in this book, are hope- 
lessly perplexed and perplexing. “Strengthen the things that remain,” 
should be the motto of what is called the Liberal portion of the Church, 
for at least the next fifty years. We have done our share of what is 
called “illuminating.” Let us emphasize our beliefs. Let us not 
feel bound to advocate the side of doubt under the plea of seeing fair 
play, and when men have nothing more to tell us about Jesus than 
this word from Dr. Hase, let them gain a hearing for themselves. 


E. 
s 


Disquisitions and Notes on the Gospels. — Matthew. By Joun H. 
Morison. Boston: Walker, Wise, & Co. 1860.— Our pages have 
already been enriched by a few paragraphs from this Commentary. 
We have read enough of it to know that we shall find this book as 
satisfactory as the translation noticed above is unsatisfactory. Tone 
and treatment are both admirably positive and reverential. The 
arrangement of the contents secures something more than spiritless 
exegesis; we have pleasant and profitable reading, as well as mere 
textual discussion. With the most entire confidence we commend this 
work to parents and teachers, thankful that there are those still left 
who can admit well-attested facts, though the like of them have never 
fallen within their personal experience. E. 


The Puritans: or, The Church, Court, and Parliament of England, 
during the Reigns of Edward VI. and Queen Elizabeth. By Samvue. 
Horxiys. In Three Volumes. Vol. II. Boston: Gould and Lin- 
coln. 1860.— The second volume of Mr. Hopkins’s fascinating work 
discusses “The Parliament of 1575-6,” “The Governess and the 
Primate,” “Treason and Premunire,” &c., &c., to “The Parliament 
of 1584-5 (The Catholics).” The style does not flag, and if, as some 
object, the treatment is not in accordance with the conventionalisms of 
historic narrative, many a reader who has fallen asleep over standard 
chronicles will be glad to find something readable, and, if he has not 
the ¢psissima verba of Leicester and the rest, will not be much dis- 
turbed, inasmuch as this is well understood to be the fact. E. 


Notes of Travel and Study in Italy. By Cuartes Error Nor- 
ton. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1860.— Mr. Norton’s book is 
pleasant and instructive. So many books have been written upon 
Italy, that anything new can hardly be looked for; and yet in this case 
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the traveller and writer has found out some new paths. His account 
of Italy is pitiable indeed; but it does not seem prejudiced or unchar- 
itable. He appreciates and brings to light whatsoever there is noble, 
lovely, and of good report, and the Lord seems still to have many 
brave, earnest workers, both among priests and laymen, in that beau- 
tiful portion of his vineyard, where man must be the only sad, un- 
lovely sight the eye can rest upon. Mr. Norton gives many very 
interesting accounts of the origin and labors of noble, devoted Chris- 
tian societies, and also of individuals who in all ages have given them- 
selves heart and soul to the work. The writer is evidently no senti- 
mentalist, not a man to be satisfied with an exterior however lovely, 
with forms however beautiful and impressive, when they are not the 
embodiment and expression of a real life and spirit within, — a thought- 
ful, earnest person, not by any means deficient in the poetic element. 
The chapters upon architecture — the building of churches and ca- 
thedrals in the Middle Ages, by which the religious ardor and devo- 
tion of those days found expression — are very interesting. The 
Crusades were over, and men and women united to raise these beau- 
tiful and lasting monuments to the service and glory of God. T 


Library of Standard Fiction. No.2. Holmby House: a Tale of 
Old Northamptonshire. By G. J. Wuyte Metvitte, Author of 
Kate Coventry, &c. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1860.—“Holmby 
House” is well and gracefully written ; but it lacks vigor, and is spun 
out to a most unpardonable length, and is without point or object. 
There is not a woman to admire in the story. The men have run 
away with all the nobility of character ; and whilst they continue firmly 
faithful to those whom they loved in the beginning, the women seem 
to pluck the arrows from their hearts, and to heal the wounds with 
the greatest ease and rapidity. However, the book is harmless, and 


many will even like it. T 


Isaac T. Hopper: a True Life. By L. Marta Curtp. Twelfth 
Thousand. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 1860.— We are glad 
to know that eleven thousand copies of this admirable biography have 
been in at least as many pairs of hands, and we sincerely hope that the 
same disposition awaits the twelfth. Better than the most eloquent 
expositions of the moral sentiment this example of a brave, true, lov- 
ing, genial, devoted man! It gives one new faith in humanity, and helps 
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us to draw, as never before, a broad, deep line between the boisterous, 
conceited demagogue and the Christian philanthropist. Mr. Hopper’s 
exertions in behalf of young apprentices in large cities are especially 
deserving of imitation. E. 


The Guilt of Slavery qnd the Crime of Slaveholding, demonstrated 
from the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures. By Rev. Greorce B. 
CuHEEVER, D. D., Pastor of the Church of the Puritans. Boston: 
John P. Jewett & Co. 1860.— There can be no doubt of the ear- 
nestness and ability of Dr. Cheever; but it is not so clear to us that 
in this book he has not fallen into the common mistake of supposing 
that he has proved a thing, because he vehemently desires to prove 
it. It is a damage to a good cause to claim more than is absolutely 
necessary for your purpose. Then if you are not defeated, you are 
thankful, not to speak of gaining your case. Because slaves were 
servants, it does not follow that servants were not slaves, or that the 
“bondwoman” stood upon the same footing with the “ free woman.” 
Exegesis and special pleading are not so much in place here as large 
considerations drawn from the common reason and the common feel- 
ing of men. E. 


An Arctic Boat Journey in the Autumn of 1854. By Isaac I, 
Hayes, Surgeon of the Second Grinnell Expedition. Boston: 
Brown, Taggard, and Chase. 1860.— There is an exceeding fasci- 
nation in these stories of Arctic adventure which are told by our 
explorers, and this by Dr. Hayes is especially quickening and at- 
tractive. It is an admirable supplement to the narrative by Dr. 
Kane, and the accompanying illustrations leave nothing to be desired 
by one who would thoroughly understand Arctic geography as thus 
far disclosed to us. Dr. Hayes seems still bent upon adventure, and 
satisfied that more is to be learned amongst the Hyperboreans, and 
we hope that the means for yet another exploration may be forth- 
coming. E. 


The Life of Daniel Wilson, D. D., Bishop of Calcutta and Metro- 
politan of India. By Joseru Bateman, M. A., Rector of North 
Cray, Kent, his Son-in-Law and First Chaplain. With Portraits, Map, 
and Illustrations. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 1860.— The only 
fault to be found with this biography is its size, extending to seven 
hundred and fifty octavo pages, and we are satisfied that for the mass 
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of readers it might be advantageously reduced to half this compass. 
The truth is, that it is high time for writers to study compression ; 
otherwise the world must give up reading, or read in a most hasty, 
superficial way. Some things must be omitted, and the rule should 
be, in memoirs, to cut out everything which does not serve to illustrate 
the life which we are endeavoring to present to the reader. For 
example, the letter addressed by the father of the Bishop’s future wife 
to his daughter, given on the sixty-seventh page, is a very good letter, 
and yet, as it seems to us, in no sense a remarkable letter; without 
any loss to the world it might have been permitted to remain in man- 
uscript, and, as every little helps, the book would have been less by 
one page of very fine type. The Bishop was an earnest, vigorous 
man, and his lot was cast amidst scenes with which we are not famil- 
iar ; for these reasons, his story was worth telling. He was a good 
specimen of an Evangelical Churchman, — a spiritually-minded and 
truly redeemed man, whose word came from the abundance of a re- 
newed heart. The record of his conversion is another interesting and 
instructive chapter of religious experience, and nothing can be wiser 
and more in accordance with the Gospel than the advice which he 
received from Newton and Cecil and Eyre. In his case the struggle 
between the flesh and the spirit was a long one, and his advisers were 
singularly judicious in their treatment of his difficulties, not sacrifi- 
cing facts to theory. Mr. Newton said to him, “I don’t like folks who 
‘jump into comfort’ all at once. It is better to go on gradually. 
God lays the foundation in the heart; and the walls no sooner peep 
above ground, than we want the roof clapped on. But that won’t do. 
You want what is commonly called assurance. But it is a dangerous 
thing, and the Lord knows you cannot yet be trusted with it.” Bishop 
Wilson’s mind seems to us a very limited one ; but perhaps he gained 
by his very limitations an influence which a many-sided man is very 
likely to fail of securing. The world at large care very little for 
qualifications and distinctions ; most persons prefer a positive, or even 
dogmatic word, strongly put; and it is well worth our while to con- 
sider how much of the best work in life is done by men who are full 
in the faith of a single truth, and utterly incompetent to perceive its 
relations to other related truths. The kingdom and dominion are not 
given to the philosophers. E. 
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‘The Marble Faun: or, The Romance of Monte Beni. By Na- 
THANIEL Hawrtuorne, Author of The Scarlet Letter, &c. In Two 
Volumes. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1860. — Notwithstanding 
the marvellous and fascinating beauty of his style, Hawthorne does 
not satisfy us. If one’s ancestors were fauns, one does n’t like to be 
reminded of it, — half goat and half man is not a pleasant combina- 
tion to think about, — and we were completely disgusted with Dona- 
tello, and could only regard him as a huge fool and baby, and had no 
patience any more with his skipping about, when we found that he 
failed to resent most emphatically the inquest upon his ears, — they 
were long enough, we dare say. Moreover, one doesn’t like, espe- 
cially in the month of March, and when for the sake of the climate 
you have gone to Italy, to be plagued with an insoluble mystery, to 
read of a murder which was so convenient and almost proper in the 
circumstances, considering what a nuisance the murdered man had 
made himself, and to find at last— most painful of all things to a 
story-reader — nobody satisfactorily disposed of. Nevertheless the 
book, though as it seems to us unsatisfactory as a whole, is filled with 
suggestion and beauty. We wish that our artists would ponder the 
following, and learn the worth of garments, even in warm climates. 

“Not a nude figure, I hope,” observed Miriam. “Every young 
sculptor seems to think that he must give the world some specimen of 
indecorous womanhood, and call it Eve, Venus, a Nymph, or any 
name that may apologize for a lack of decent clothing. I am weary, 
even more than I am ashamed of seeing such things. Now-a-days 
people are as good as born in their clothes, and there is practically 
not a nude human being in existence. An artist, therefore, as you 
must candidly confess, cannot sculpture nudity with a pure heart, if 
only because he is compelled to steal guilty glimpses at hired models. 
The marble inevitably loses its chastity under such circumstances. 
An old Greek sculptor, no doubt, found his models in the open sun- 
shine, and among pure and princely maidens, and thus the nude stat- 
ues of antiquity are as modest as violets, and sufficiently draped in 
their own beauty. But as for Mr. Gibson’s colored Venuses (stained, 
I believe, with tobacco-juice), and all other nudities of to-day, I really 
do not understand what they have to say to this generation, and would 
be glad to see as many heaps of quicklime in their stead.” 

Bravely said by one who cannot be called a prude or a twaddler. 


E. 








